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g i E Boyce Moto-Meter can 
be installed on any Car in five 
minutes—no adjustments are nec- 
essary. In fact, it is the most easily 
installed instrument on a car, and 
one of the most useful. 

The Boyce Moto-Meter never 
fails to give its warning of an over- 
heated motor. The jars and shocks 
of the roughest road cannot affect 
it—it has no delicate mechanism 


DEALERS 


Write or wire for details of 
the new Boyce Moto-Meter 
Service Station Appointment. 


in This lisiso—_Phace Work and the Flat Rate 
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Installed in five minutes 
no adjustments necessary 


—it is a rugged, reliable, simple in- 
strument whichgives honest service 
365 days inthe year. That is why 
three million car owners are satis- 
fed Boyce Moto-Meter users— 
they énow that it is indispensable 
—always on guard. 

Boyce Moto-Meters are building 
tremendous good-will for dealers 
everywhere— giving absolute and 
unfailing satisfaction. 


“Ask ’em to buy”— 


BOYCE 










Entered as second class matter Sept 


MOTOMETER 


‘““Your car deserves one’”’ 


19, 1899, at the post office at Chicago, IIl., under Act of March 3, 1879 





Thirty-five Cents a Copy 
Three Dollars a Year 


Back of every perfeetied achievement 














S. S. MAJESTIC—the world’s 
largest ship. 956 feet long. 100 
feet wide. 9 decks. 48 boilers. 
240 furnaces. Quadruple screws. 
100,000 horsepower. Capacity 
4,100 passengers. 


The reliance found in the 
SPECIALIZED Vehicle 


Both travelers for pleasure and All performing units of the 


The S. S. Majestic is the 
achievement of literally thou- 
sands of engineering firms, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors 
each a specialist in a particular 
line. 


shippers of merchandise are con- 
scious of a feeling of absolute re- 
liance in such a specialized con- 
struction as the S. S. Majestic. They 
know that each vital part of the 
great ship is the product of a ma- 
rine, mechanical or electrical engi- 
neering force fitted by intensive 
training to perfect the highest pos- 
sible development of each special- 
ized part. 

SPECIALIZED Vehicles, with 
each of their vital parts a special- 
ized unit, warrant the same feeling 
of absolute reliance. 


SPECIALIZED car or truck—the 
motor, transmission, universal joints, 
axles, clutch, etc.—are right. 

Replacement parts for units are 
at all times quickly and economical- 
ly obtained from the many parts- 
distributing stations throughout the 
world. There is no wait, worry 
or inconvenience, in servicing the 
SPECIALIZED car or truck. 

You can serve the SPECIAL- 
IZED Vehicle owner with satisfac- 
tion to them and profit to yourself. 

Always—the certain motor identifi- 
cation of a SPECIALIZED Vehicle 
is—the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, U. S. A. 


Factories: Detroit & Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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A CINCH TO ADJUST 


Adjusting a Quick-Set adjustable reamer 
is as easy as tightening a bolt. And when 
once adjusted it stays adjusted until the 
job is done, giving a clean, smooth cut 
which will delight you. 


This reamer has many unusual features. 
Because of the quality of the steels and the 
care used in manufacturing, Quick-Set is 
unusually sturdy and accurate. 


The blades of “Quick-Set” are replace- 
able right in your own shop. No time lost. 
No grinding necessary. It is “The Reamer 
of continuous service.” 


Quick-Set reams clean, smooth holes in 
brass, bronze and cast iron with equal ease. 


The next time you need an adjustable. 
reamer, ask to see a genuine Quick-Set. It 
is a real tool for mechanics who take pride 
in their work. 


Quick-Set made in a range of sizes from 
19/32 to 1% inches and also in convenient 
sets. 


The TWIST DRILL 
rinses wove pte 
CLEVELAND 

NEW YORK - CHICAGO- LONDON 


TRADE MARK REG. IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Polychrome cream, buff and 
blue matt glazed Terra Cotta 


UNITED MOTORS COMPANY BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


W. ALLEN BALCH, 
Architect 


Motorists REMEMBER this STORE 


“« MODERN equipment—efficient methods 
A —treputable service” —this is the message 
the attractive, dignified front of the United 
Motors Company’s building delivers to all 


passing motorists. 


Of those who receive this message, a certain 
percentage draw up to the curb, enter, and 
buy. Others carry the picture of this model 


service station with them—drop in when they 
need what this company has to sell. 


Polychrome Terra Cotta skillfully used in 


cream, buff and blue is chiefly responsible for 
_ the distinctive business-getting, good looks of 
this building. Columns, banding and cornices 


are all of this effective material. - 


Moderate in cost, fire-resistant, weatherproof 


TERRA 


Permanent 





Beautiful 


and time proof—no facing material is more 
suitable than Terra Cotta for sales and service 
stations, garages and filling stations. 


Terra Cotta may be had in any cclor, and 
any form. It is easy and cheap to keep it 
clean. When dirt or grease settle upon it, as 


often happens with automotive buildings, Terra 
Cotta can easily be washed bright with soap 


and water and its original brightness restored. 


Let us tell you more about automotive 


buildings and Terra Cotta. We believe we can 


send you literature that will interest you and 


probably save you time and money when you 
decide to build or remodel. Address 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


COTTA 


Profitable 
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Cadillac Flat Rate. Piece Work Plan 


Proves a Success 
By J. EDWARD SCHIPPER 


HE most frequent recommendation of the flat 

rate or fixed price system of selling maintenance, is 

“The customer knows in advance just what the job 
is going to cost.” This is, no doubt, a strong point for the 
flat rate system, but it represents only one of the advan- 
tages, 

There are several distinct advantages from the dealer 
standpoint. One of the foremost of these advantages lies 
in the fact that the system offers an opportunity to put 
the shop on a piece work basis. Off hand, the shop men 


are likely to say this would result in a lowering of their 
compensation, but further on in this article we show that 
in a large shop which put in a piece work system the men 
now are making on an average of 25 per cent more money 
than under the old, so much per hour, rate. Not only 
that, the system automatically eliminates the poor mechanic 
and each man is given an opportunity to show his ability. 


Much has been said about the benefits of the flat rate system 
as applied to the car owner, as well as to the shop. When 
worked out in connection with piece work, however, the angle 
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of the mechanic enters very deeply into the problem. The 
Cadillac Motor Car Co, maintenance station in Detroit has in- 
stalled such a system and one of the problems in connection 
with this installation was the proper working out of the com- 
pensation of the men in order that they would fully get into 
the spirit of the flat rate system and, at the same time, handle 
the work more expeditiously while making a greater profit for 
themselves. According to Service Manager Schleuter, the re- 
sults can be very well summed up in the statement that pre- 
vious to the piece-work schedule there were 104 mechanics 
working for a foreman. Under the new system, there is one 
foreman working for 104 mechanics. 

The fundamental idea which was followed in installing the 
piece-work pay rate system in connection with the flat price 
rate was that, in order to have a sound foundation upon which 
to build a flat rate to the owner, it was necessary for the 
maintenance station to know itself exactly what the job was 
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On the slip is also stamped the time at which the man starts 
work and the time he quits. This immediately shows the 
length of time it required for him to do the work. 

On the surface of it, it would appear that this method 
would be a temptation for the men to rush through the work 
and allow it to suffer, but this has been fully provided for in 
the arrangement that if any owner brings his car back within 
a week the man who did the work is required to do it over 
again without compensation. It is quite certain that if a 
man knows that if it is shown that the work he has done is 
defective and has to be done over again, he is going to be 
quite careful in handling the job. Furthermore, a poor me- 
chanic is very apt to be soon weeded out by this system 
because, while the time studies are fair, they nevertheless 
represent good, quick, accurate workmanship and a man who 
is not first class will not be able to meet the schedule. Conse- 
quently, he will take a longer time than the time study, with 


going to cost. In other words, the 
element of risk as far as the serv- 
ice station had to be removed if the 
thing was to prove a financial suc- 
cess. The only reasonable way for 
the service station to know exactly 
what the job was to cost was to put 
a flat piece rate upon the operation 
or series of operations. In this 
way the labor cost was known and 
the overhead could be added. 

In order to work out a proper 
basis of time upon which to put the 
men, two expert time study men 
were borrowed from the factory 
and put on the job of determining 
exactly how long it should take to 
do each standard operation. Before 
these two men were at work very 
long, it became apparent that they 
would be overwhelmed with the de- 
tails necessary in working out a 
schedule and the number of time 
study men was increased to ten. 
These ten men worked for 10 weeks 
before a flat time schedule was 
made up. 


At the conclusion of this part of 
the work, the men were called into 
a meeting and the piece work 








Sidelights On Cadillac’s Piece 
Work Plan of Selling 


Maintenance 


You cannot put in a flat rate system over night. 
It took 10 men 10 weeks to get a flat time sched- 
ule on maintenance work in the shop of the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Co. of Detroit. 

With the adoption of the piece work plan in 
this shop the men now get on an average of 25 
per cent more pay and instead of 104 mechanics 
working for one foreman, one foreman now works 
for 104 mechanics. 

The piece work plan puts every man on an 
equal basis. It automatically kills off the poor 
mechanic. 

Working out a time schedule for each job 
makes it possible for the maintenance depart- 
ment to keep its promises on the delivery of 
customers’ cars. 

The flat rate system, together with the adoption 


of the piece work plan, in this Cadillac mainte-. 


nance station has resulted in a 300 per cent in- 
crease of business—business which used to go to 
some other shop. 

Under the piece work plan the men are paid 
50 cents an hour when idle. This keeps up the 
shop morale; the men are not in a state of mind 
where they feel like looking around for another 
job and it keeps them instantly available for 


the result that his compensation 
will drop off and he will be killed 
off automatically. 

From the owner’s standpoint, the 
system has a great many advan- 
tages. In the first place, it has the 
advantage of any flat rate system 
in that when a man drives his car 
in for repairs he can immediately 
be told what the bill will be when 
he comes back to get the car. He 
knows that the work is going to be 
good because the workman really 
must put a guarantee on each job. 
Furthermore, with this plan in op- 
eration in the shop, all of the jobs 
are so scheduled that it is quite 
feasible to promise an owner when 
his car will be ready and he is not 
apt to be disappointed by having to 
wait for a longer time than that 
indicated in the original promise. 

Another big point which has been 
realized in the establishment of this 
system, particularly as it affects 
the contact between the owner and 
the service station, is that a con- 
siderable part of the success hinges 
upon the ability of the service sta- 
tion to properly diagnose the trou- 
ble and tell the owner exactly what 





method of payment explained and 


work, 
they were allowed to vote upon it. 





will have to be done. When the 
owner brings his car into the serv- 














As a reasonable basis of compensa- 


ice station, he is met by a service 





tion, sixty-five cents per hour was 

fixed as a standard rate. On this basis any job upon which 
the time study men estimated that 5 hour work was required, 
the man would be paid $3.25. If he got the work done in 3 
hours he was paid the same amount, or if it took him 4 hours, 
he was paid the same amount. 


Knowing that the time for the operations had been worked - 


out on an honest basis by men from the factory fully compe- 
tent to handle this work fairly, the men were practically unani- 
mous in voting for the adoption of this system. It has worked 
out so that on the average, the men are making 25 per cent 
more than they did before. One man particularly, who was 
formerly paid 70 cents per hour, is now averaging about 90 
cents per hour. This represents probably the maximum gain 
made, but all of the men find themselves making more money 
than they did under the old hourly rate. 

From a cost keeping standpoint, the system is probably as 
simple as any which could be devised. With very few excep- 
tions, the jobs can be put upon the flat rate system and the 
labor charge is immediately known from the time study. The 
overhead is added and is covered by the $1.25 an hr. rate for 
labor charged to customers in Detroit. In figuring the man’s 
time, the number of the standard operations are put on his 
time slip, together with the number of hours required on the 
flat rate system. This is multiplied by 65 cents, the standard 
piece-work hourly rate to give the compensation for the job. 


salesman to whom he tells what he 
wants done with the car. If it is not self-evident that what he 
says is exactly what is needed and if additional work is neces- 
sary to put the car into first-class condition, the service sales- 
man goes over the car and probably drives it, accompanied by 
the owner, to reach any additional conclusions which may be 
necessary before writing the order. Based on the owner’s 
recital and. what he finds out for himself, the salesman fills in 
the order blank immediately, putting alongside of the work to 
be done the amount it will cost for labor. If he knows that 
parts will have to be replaced, he can also put down the names 
of the replacement parts and their prices. 

At the Detroit service station, a charge of $1.25 an hr. is 
made for labor. If the operation is one for which, from the 
standard flat rate schedule, it is known that 3 hr. is required, 
the owner is charged $3.75 for labor and whatever materials 
are necessary to do the work. He can, therefore, in nine cases 
out of ten, be told quite definitely what his bill will be. After 
all of this has been entered on the order blank, the owner 
signs it, this amounting to a contract to purchase the work 
shown on the order and to pay the bill when the car is de- 
livered, unless he happens to have a monthly account. 

It is quite evident that with this system the service sales- 
man must be highly competent to diagnose car trouble. In 
order to properly follow up the work, the service salesman 
in the Cadillac system is also responsible for it being done on 
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time and for the fulfillment of the promise he has made the 
owner. He, therefore, keeps in touch with the shop by tele- 
phone from time to time to find out if the work is progressing 
according to schedule and then when it is finally delivered, as 
completed, he is required to ride the car again or to inspect 
it and finally O. K. the work. 

If, on getting into the work, it is found that some additional 
repairs will have to be made besides what is shown on the 
original order, the mechanic reports this to the service sales- 
man who took the order, and this man calls up the owner, 
getting from him an authorization for the additional work. 
At the time of the telephone conversation, the owner is told 
how much more the additional work will cost, so that he can 
add this to the amount already given him and he will be in- 
formed ahead of time as to what his total bill will be. He 1s 
also informed regarding the additional length of time it will 
take to do this work, so that he knows when he can call to 
get his car. 

In the shop itself, there is an entirely different atmosphere 
than that which prevails in the typical hourly rate establish- 
ment. Anyone who has walked through a plant working on a 
piece-work system and through a plant on a similar line of 
work on an hourly rate will appreciate the difference. In the 
latter the work proceeds along rather leisurely lines, owing 
to the unfailing attitude of human nature to follow along the 
lines of least resistance, unless there is some driving motive. 
In the piece-work shop, the idea of added profits for added 
industry is quite sufficient to speed up the ambitious men to 
not only quicker but better work. 

A very interesting phase that this has taken has been in the 
suggestions of the men for methods and tools for shortening 
the time required for a job. The Cadillac service station em- 
ploys two tool makers, who are continually at work supplying 
the special tools and fittings to assist the men in repair work. 
Since the installation of the piece-work system, the number 
of suggestions offered by the mechanics to these tool makers 
for means and devices to shorten the time has been remark- 
able. 

The Cadillac company does not cut the time allowance on 
account of these new methods, but permits the men to make 
the added profit due to their ingenuity. With an entire shop- 
ful of mechanics ever on the elert to discover quicker and 
easier methods of performing definite operations, it is not 
surprising that an amazing number of suggestions find their 
way into actual practice. 

Provisions of all sorts have been made to keep the system 
as leak-proof as possible. One point which may arise is that 
for a short length of time the business might be slack and 
some of the mechanics have nothing to do. This has been 
provided for by establishing a flat hourly compensation of 50 
cents per hr. minimum which the men are paid. If they have 
nothing to do their rate of compensation will automatically 
fall back to this amount of pay and in place of being sent 
home, a proceedings which always breeds more or less dis- 
content, and leaves the mechanic in a frame of mind where 
he is probably going to spend a part of his time looking for 
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another job. It keeps him contented and available for im- 


mediate use. 

Another point which is provided for is that it is impossible 
for a workman to put in a requisition for a part which never 
gets on acar. The part itself is taken in against the new part 
which is issued for it. Thus, an owner can never be charged 
for a new part which is not put on his car, because the old 
part is always available for him to examine if he is not satis- 
fied that the replacement was necessary. 

To take care of the emergency night work which is apt to 
arise, one of the repair crews starts to work at 2 p. m. and 
works until 12 midnight. This crew is on regular production 
work the same as the men having the regular day hours, but 
by having these hours it is in a position to answer emergency 
calls, tow in vehicles which may become stranded on the road 
at night and to handle any other service requirements up to 
midnight. Very often a party of tourists is allowed to proceed 
along its way at night where it would be held up for prac- 
tically an entire day if this system was not in effect. 

To further promote the convenience of the car owner and 
to shorten the length of time it is necessary to tie up a Car, 
a great many of the standard units, such as radiators, axle 
housings, and springs, which would require a long time to 
repair, are kept in stock. It is then possible to slip off the 
broken unit and replace it with a new one, permitting the shop 
to go ahead and make the repair at its leisure while the 
owner is not deprived of his car. 

In order to maintain the feeling of absolute fairness which 
prevails in the shop, the foremen are very careful to balance 
up the jobs given to the different mechanics. It is quite evi- 
dent that certain jobs will be easier than others with this 
system. That is, some particular job may require a great deal 
of effort and physical exertion in order to meet the time 
schedule set on the flat rate piece-work basis, while others 
may be handled so that the mechanic will finish in a propor- 
tionately quicker time and thereby make more money. The 
foremen balance these jobs up so that there can be no com- 
plaint of partiality, and in this way there is no chance for a 
feeling of discontent among the men who believe they are 
not being fairly dealt with. 

The proof of the pudding is, of course, in the eating, and 
the object of all of these improvements in any service business 
is to increase the volume of business as well as the profits 
made. It may be interesting to note that since the flat rate 
system was installed in the Detroit district, the number of 
Cadillac cars actually registered in the district has increased 
by about 7 per cent, while the number of cars serviced through 
the Cadillac service station has increased by about 300 per 
cent. This indicates that the service station is now getting 
business which used to go elsewhere. 

By putting in good wash racks, which do exceptionally fine 
washing jobs, and by providing the owner with conveniences 
which he is not apt to find in the miscellaneous garage, the 
business of this service station has grown rapidly and from 
all indications will continue to grow as a result of the installa- 
tion of this system. 





New Marmon 
Phaeton 


A slight lowering of the hood, straight- 
ening of the lines from front to rear, a 
lowering of the overall height of the car 
by 4 in. and the Panorama top are char- 
acteristics of the new Marmon seven-pas- 
senger phaeton. 

The latter is a stationary top, braced 
at the corners, but retaining in every 
Way the light weight and flexibility of the 
ordinary one-man top. The absence of 
the usual supporting bows brings to the 
Passenger an unobstructed view. 

The lengthening of the body, together 
with a lowering of the front and rear 
Seats, have materially increased the 
roominess and comfort. 
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New Series Cole Eight-Ninety Embodies 
Important Structural Changes 


Strong Frame, Etruscan Body and Improved Carburetion Are Features 


OUR important features of the 
kK new series Cole Eight Ninety 
are the frame, Etruscan body, 
hydro-cushion spring action and the 
envelope manifold. 
The frame is made of pressed steel 
6 in. deep and 2% in. wide with five 
cross members and two tie bars. On 
the rear cross member there is a 
heavy gusset plate which increases 
the rigidity. The word Ultramite, 
meaning “very strong metal” has been 
adopted as descriptive of this new 
frame. 
The new Etruscan body is designed on 
the basic principles of the art and archi- 


# 





tecture of Etruria. The wheelbase re- 
mains at 127% in. but the body has the 
appearance of being lower, due partially 
to the black rounded molding at the 
lower edge of the bevel at the top of 
the body line. This molding extends 
from the radiator the full length of the 
car. Running parallel with the mold- 
ing, about 1 in. below, is a thin white 
line which gives an additional touch of 
harmony and grace. The standard color 
is a rich Cole blue with black sheet metal 
parts and chassis. 

There is a ventilator in the cowl 
which gives a circulation of. air into 
the driver’s compartment. New drum 
headlights, 12 in. in diameter, with hand 


es se 


Some important features of the new series Cole Eight Ninety are the frame, Etruscan 
body hydro-cushion spring action and the envelope manifold 





Individual steps have been eliminated on all models and in their place are full three- 
quarter running boards, made entirely of aluminum and covered with a rubber mat 


ground fluted lenses and adjustable lamp 


‘prackets and tie tube add to the beauty 


of the car. The lamps and brackets 
are black enameled and mounted to the 
fenders by heavy tie bar which serves 
as a fender brace and lamp support and 
prevents rattling or weaving. 

On all models the spare wheels and 
tires are mounted on the sides. Cole 
maintains that this scientific distribution 
of weight helps to secure balance. 
When one considers that a disteel wheel 
and tire weigh about 125 lIbs., it is easy 
to understand the influence a total of 
250 lbs. would have. In placing this 
weight nearer the car’s center of gravity 
the liability of skidding is greatly de- 
creased. 

The individual steps have been en- 
tirely eliminated. In their place is a 
full three quarter running board made 
entirely of aluminum covered with a rub- 
ber mat. It is mounted directly to the 
frame and rear fender in such a way that 
it forms a strong support to the fender. 
The fenders, aside from the change of 
design to harmonize with the Etruscan 
body, are twice as thick as formerly 
used. 

With the exception of the Envelope 
Manifold, improved oiling system and a 
few minor changes, the engine remains 
unchanged. The new Envelope Manifold 
uses the exhaust to assist in the volatili- 
zation of the gas. This is done by com- 
pletely surrounding the intake manifold 
with the exhaust manifold. It is found 
that with this new manifold construction 
the engine operates much more smooth- 
ly and more economically. 

The hydro-cushion spring action is a 
Cole development which has greatly in- 
creased the riding quality by the scien- 
tific coordination of the spring action 
with positive, hydraulic rebound absorp- 
tion. Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers are standard equipment on all Cole 
models. The springs are of the semi- 
elliptic type, 57144 in. in rear and 39 in. 
in front. These have been lengthened 
over last year’s models and made light- 
er to get greater flexibility. Rubber 
spring bumpers are provided in both 
front and rear to prevent any metal 
clashes on extreme rebound. These 
bumpers are made of tough, hard rub- 
ber and are mounted to the frame. 

A new type “M” Gemmer steering gear 
with an all wood walnut steering wheel 
and friction type control has been adopt- 
struction throughout with more bearing 
on the steering arm shaft, permitting 
easier steering. The wheel is 18 inches 
in diameter, and made of laminated wal- 
nut with finger grips on the inside and 
hand grips on the outer surface. 
ed. This type is much heavier con- 
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The trunk rack and body guard rails 
are made of aluminum and carry out 
the idea of the Etruscan design. These 
are substantial looking and add very 
much to the appearance of the car. The 
trunk rack is anchored direct to the 
frame and serves as an additional sup- 
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port, which increases the rigidity. The 
windshield has been made rain proof by 
completely sealing the stationary lower 
section with rubber strips. 

By actual count there is a total of 
eighty-one improvements and _ refine- 
ments on this new series which is of- 
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fered in the following body types: 

Roadster, $2685; Tourster, $2685; 
Sportster, $2685; 2 Passenger Coupe, 
$2885; Four Passenger Coupe, $3385; 
Toursedan, $2985; Suburban, $3685; Se- 
dan, $3685; and Berline, $3885 — all 
models are ultra equipped. 





Commerce Motor Coach Incorporates Novel 


Features 


Speaking Tube to Rear of Bus Warns Driver of Approach- 


ing Vehicles. Comfort to Passengers Given Attention 


The chassis of the Commerce Motor 
Coach, built by the Commerce Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, is designed especially for 
passenger transportation and equipped 
with the Model 6-T—six cylinder Con- 
tinental engine. The wheelbase is 198 
in. and the body is supported by eight 
flanges, placed on the frame at the points 
of greatest stress. Special spring sus- 
pention with the long 60 in. rear springs, 
give the desired flexibility and easy 
riding qualities. 

Timken axles are used front and rear 
—Brown Lipe six plate multiple disc 
clutch, Brown Lipe amidship transmis- 
sion with four speeds forward and one 
reverse, direct drive in fourth. Two 
types of wheels are optional, the wood 
artillery type, using 36 by 6 cord fronts 
and 40 by 8 cord rear tires and the 
Michelin steel disc wheels all around, 
using 36 by 6 tires with dual pneumatic 
rears. 

The chassis is built with the idea of 
giving performance, having the neces- 
sary strength to endure the gruelling 
tests caused by the numerous stops 
necessary in passenger transportation, 
at the same time, rendering speed neces- 
sary for quick service. 

In appearance the complete bus is 
striking. Baggage compartments are 
conveniently arranged on both sides and 
in the rear, the copious luggage carrier 
accomodates all the personal baggage 
necessary in interurban travel. The 
body is painted in Battleship gray, a 
color which is durable and cleans up 
well. Parking lights and “stop” lights, 
besides the drum type head lights on the 
chassis, are also part of the exterior 
equipment. The inside of the coach is 
made comfortable to passengers. 

First of all, there are individual seats, 
upholstered in Spanish leather, with 
ample knee room. The coach is well 
lighted by six large dome lights in the 
center and the windows are all equipped 
W ith roller shades, so as to control the 
light in the day-time. Complete electric 
buzzer system is installed, as well as 
electric heaters which run around the 
entire length of the coach inside. This 
insures warmth in cold weather. 


One of the features of the bus, is the 
Speaking tube which runs from the ex- 


terior of the rear to the interior front, 
by the driver’s seat. This is a safety 
device, so that the driver of the coach 
can hear all approaching noises from the 
rear, including horns of other automo- 
biles desiring to pass. This device will 
be especially appreciated by the driver. 


The ventilating “V” type windshield 
is a practical arrangement. The coach is 
equipped with roof ventilators, as well 
as dash ventilators in the front and with 
convenient stop light, rendering safety 
to passengers alighting and entering the 
coach. 








A feature of the Commerce Motor Coach is the tube which runs from the rear of the 
car to the driver’s seat, making it possible for the driver to hear all sounds of danger 
in the rear 
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New Case Model W Announced to Replace 


Old Model V 


W heelbase of New Model Is 129 Ins. Continental Six-C yl- 
inder Model 6T Engine, Developing 70 Hp. at 2400 Crank- 


shaft Revolutions, Powers the Car 


Simultaneous with the announcement 
of the discontinuance of the model V, the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. have 
made announcement of a new car which 
will replace the discontinued model V, 
and will be known as the model W. The 
new car is of slightly larger all around 
dimensions than its predecessor and fol- 
lows conventional designing practice in 
the chassis units. A creditable road 
performance has been secured by care- 
ful weight distribution and it is claimed 
that 44 per cent of the total weight is 
on the front wheels and 56 per cent on 
the rear. 

The wheel base is 129 inches and the 
car is carried on wood wheels, using 
twelve 1% in. spokes with Firestone rims 
on which are mounted 34x4% in. Good- 
year cord tires. Front axle is of stan- 
dard “I” beam type made by Columbia. 
Ball thrust bearings are mounted at the 
upper end of spindle at the king pin to 
reduce the effort required for steering. 
The tapered roller bearings on each 
spindle carry the front wheels. 

Torque reaction at the rear axle is 
counteracted by a tubular arm of Case 
design, the rear axle proper being of 
Columbia make. Axle drive shafts are 
1 7/16 in. in diameter, of nickle steel, 
with Iospline fittings. The standard 
gear ratio for the open models is 4 5/11 
to 1 and 4% to 1 for the closed cars. 

Brake drums of 16 in. diameter and 2% 
in. face provide one square in. of brake 
surface for each 8% lbs of car weight. 
The service brake pedal actuates the ex- 
ternal contracting band, while the emer- 
gency handle is connected to the internal 
expanding shoe. Bound Brook oiless 
bronze bearings for the brake cross 
shaft assembly. The frame, built in the 
Case shops, has straight side rails of 
6”x2"x5/32” section. Four channel cross 
members render the necessary rigidity 
in addition to which there is mounted at 
the rear the usual tubular cross support. 

The springs, which are manufactured 
by the Harvey Spring Co., are made up 
of thirteen thin plates or leaves. The 
main plates are of alloy steel, the length 
from center to center of eye of the front 
spring is 40 in., width of plates 2 in. 
Rear springs measure 56%x2% in. 
Snubbers are furnished as regular equip- 
ment. 

Power is furnished by the Continental 
six cylinder model 6T engine of 35% in. 
bore and 5% in. stroke, which develops 
70 h.p. at 2400 crankshaft revolutions. 
The L head cylinders are cast en bloc, 
the cylinder head, block, crankcase, fly- 








Upper—The Case six passenger phaeton. Middle—The four passenger coupe 
—Lower—The Badger all season top applied to one of the open models 


wheel housing and oil pan are separately 
cast detachable units. The crankcase is 
of cast aluminum and is removable for 
access to the bearings. Pistons and rods 
can be removed from the engine without 
removing the cylinder head, sufficient 
room being allowed to permit their with- 
drawal past the crankshaft. 

Pistons are of cast iron fitted with 
three rings and oil grooves and are simi- 
lar to the regular Continental design. 
Piston pins are anchored in the piston 


bosses by a special locking device. A 
14%x1% bronze bushing, led through a 
hole in the upper end of rod, is pressed 
into the rod and provides a bearing for 
the piston pin. 

The four bearing crankshaft is of the 
inherently balanced type carried on main 
bearing bushings of 2% in. diameter. 
The four bearings have a total length 
of 9 1/32 in. End play in the crank- 
shaft bearings can be taken up by adjust- 
ing thrust washers at the front bearing. 
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The camshaft and auxiliary shaft drive 
is through Morse silent chain with ad- 
justment to compensate for wear in the 
chain without removing the gear case 
cover. The gear pump, which is sepa- 
rately attached to the engine, supplies 
oil under pressure to the main and con- 
necting rod bearings through the drilled 
crankshaft. 

A 1% in. Rayfield water jacketed car- 
bureter is connected to the hot spot 
manifold and fuel is supplied to the 
carbureter by the Stewart-Warner 
vacuum tank from the 18 gal. capacity 
tank mounted at the rear. 

Circulation of the cooling water is ac- 
complished by means of a centrifugal 
pump, driven from the auxiliary -shaft. 
Radiation is provided by a tube and fin 
type of Case made radiator, which is 
flexibly mounted. A Rayfield automatic 
thermostat regulates the temperature of 
the cooling water. Ignition, starting and 
lighting are furnished by a two unit 
Delco system, using a Willard battery 
and third brush generator regulation. 

The clutch and transmission, which are 
part of the unit power plant, are both 
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of Case manufacture. The disc clutch is 
similar to the clutch used on earlier 
Case models. Friction area is provided 
by nine gear type plated which are faced 
with a non-burnable material. The 
clutch pedal is adjustable. 

The transmission is conventional in 
every respect except that the gear shift- 
ing forks move on shafts permitting an 
oil tight case. Gears and shafts, which 
are of nickel steel, are ground after 
hardening. Timken roller bearings are 
used throughout the transmission, which 
has its connection to the rear axle 
through two Arvac, centered type, fabric 
and rubber disc, universal joints on a 
tubular propeller shaft. 

Chassis lubrication is by Alemite, ap- 
plied at 32 points, no grease cups being 
used. 

The model “W” chassis is furnished 
with four body types, phaeton, sport 
model, coupe and sedan. All bodies are 
anchored to ten brackets and malleable 
braces are used throughout to reinforce 
the ash frame work. When wood frame 
is completed, prior to applying metal, it 
is given a coat of linseed oil and primed 
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to prevent deterioration and squeaks. 
Upholstery is long grain dull finish black 
leather and cushions have eight in. 
springs. 

The usual layout of instruments is 
carried on the mahogany instrument 
board, Jorgenson primer and ventilator 
control being part of the layout. The 
swivel mounted drum type headlights 
are adjustable to any angle and are 
equipped with a two bulb type of dim- 
mer. A combination stop and tail light 
is furnished as regular equipment. 
Copper and nickel plated screws and 
nuts are used throughout the construc- 
tion of the two piece windshield. 

The weight of the phaeton is 3640 lbs., 
the sedan 3900 lbs., the sport model 3510 
lbs. and the coupe 3750 Ibs. The prices 
for the different models in the order 
named are $2250, $3250, $2250 and $2885, 
f.o.b. Racine. A Badger all season top is 
furnished at the factory for $260 addi- 
tional. A mileage performance of 17 
miles per measured gallon and a speed 
range of from 2 to 70 miles per hour in 
high gear is claimed as a result of the 
experimental tests. 





Kissel Announces New Coach Limited 
Duplicates Sedan Comforts in 18 Passenger Coach Body 


HAT promises to establish 

a mew standard of riding 

comforts and pleasures in 
motor bus transportation and at the 
same time create a new type of bus 
chassis and body design, construction 
and finish, is announced by the Kissel 
Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wis. 
An inspection of the new Kissel 
Coach Limited, reveals the fact that 
Kissel has gotten away from the cus- 
tomary bus design, and has produced 
a vehicle that embodies operating 
smoothness and roadability quietness 
of the sedan. 

Kissel has ignored the usual practice 
of employing a heavy chassis and en- 
gine of truck-like proportions and em- 
ploys a specially designed chassis prac- 
tically the same as that of the passen- 
ger car chassis, with of course, those 
necessary additions to take care of in- 
creased wheel base of 202 in. and the 
weight of a body, of 18 passenger capac- 
ity. 

The coach body is built entirely in 
the Kissel shops. It is hand made 
throughout with all sills, frames and 
body pillar connections specially design- 
ed, constructed and braced with angle 
irons that permit no body spreading or 
squeaking, to develop. All lumber used 
is prepared northern ash covered with 14 
gage aluminum. 

Entrance is made on the right hand 
side through four doors, each door open- 
ing directly into a seat of full sedan 
width and depth, with plenty of leg room 
for passengers’ comfort. The seats and 
backs are shaped and built to conform 











Above—The Kissel Coach Limited has a wheelbase of 202 ins. and is 18 passenger capac- 
ity. Entrance is made on the right through four doors, each door opening directly 
into a seat of full sedan type with plenty of leg room for passenger comfort 


Below—The interior of the Kissel Coach Limited with the full sedan type seats and 


the four doors. 


A 61 hp. Kissel engine powers the coach at 35 mi. an hour 
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to the most comfortable sitting and rid- 
ing position and are upholstered in 
Spanish leather. The seat backs are 24 
in. high and are equipped with slumber 
rolls for added comfort. 


All four doors are automatically lock- 
ed when closed and can be opened only 
after the driver releases the catches by 
operating a lever. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the health and comfort of passengers. 
Ventilation without drafts is attained by 
four roof ventilators installed in the 
roof, two in front and two in the rear, 
easy to open and close. Also ten large 
windows can be lowered, in addition to 
the windshield. The lighting system is 
composed of eight dome lights flooding 
the interior with an indirect light that 
is easy on the eyes, and permits read- 
ing with comfort. 


For cold weather travel, proper tem- 
perature is assured from four Perfec- 
tion heaters, so located that it is im- 
possible for the interior to be heated 
in spots. 

To give the Coach Limited roadability, 
Kissel employs a 43 in. frame exactly the 
same in design as the regular Kissel 
frame with a kick up for low body de- 
sign and allows distribution of weight 
necessary to enable the Coach Limited 
to hug the road without any side sway 
or skidding. The Coach Limited is only 
3 in. higher, in over-all height, than the 
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The Kissel Coach Limited frame which is 43 in. wide with 8 in. side rails of one-quarter 
gage and equipped with five cross bars 


regular Coach Sedan. 

The bus frame is 43 in. wide with 8 
in. side rails of %4 gage and equipped 
with five cross bars. This frame was 
determined as to resiliency and strength 
at minimum weight. To assure maxi- 
mum spring flexibility semi-elliptic alloy 
steel springs are used in front, 38x2% 
in. and 60x2% in. in the rear. Both 


springs are equipped with Kissel side 
play adjustments to eliminate rattles or 
squeaks. Specially designed front and 
rear axles are used while the brakes 
possess special braking surface to pro- 
duce the greatest braking efficiency. 

A 61 H. P. Kissel Custom-Built engine 
powers the Coach Limited at 35 miles 
per hour. 





Crawford Producing Dagmar Sport Model 


Features Custom Built Body with Victoria Top 


The Crawford Automobile Co. of 
Hagerstown, Md., is now in production 
on a sport model to be sold under the 
name Dagmar. This is mounted on a 
135 in. wheelbase chassis and is char- 
acterized chiefly by a special sport type 
of body, of the custom built type fitted 
with Victoria top and seating four 
passengers. The car has a high narrow 
radiator, two spare wheels mounted on 
each side of the hood and fenders with 
straight lines and sharp angles, giving 
a distinctive appearance. 

The component parts of the chassis 
include a model G-T 354x5% in. Con- 
tinental engine with chain drive, Zenith 
carbureter, Westinghouse starter, Amer- 
ican Bosch lighting generator and mag- 
neto ignition. The gearset is a four- 
speed Brown-Lipe unit driving direct on 
third, and over geared on fourth. Front 
and rear axles are of Timken manufac- 
ture. The rear springs are 53 in. long 
and the rear springs 36 in. Spicer uni- 
versal joints and Brown-Lipe multiple 
disk clutch are employed. 

The wheels are artillery type wood 
but are covered with dummy plates, giv- 
ing the appearance of disk wheels. The 
engine is mounted on a three point sup- 
port with the rear supporting arms fas- 
tened to the frame by bolts screwed up 
against a helical spring. 


Equipment includes six 33x5 in. cord 
tires, 35 gal. gasoline tank mounted at 
the rear of the chassis, Stewart-Warner 
vacuum tank, Willard battery, one-piece 
windshield, Hartford shock absorbers, 
Gas-O-Meter, clock, drum type head 
lamps, Moto-Meter. and cigar lighter. 





Body colors are optional, while metal 
trimming is all of brass. Price of the 
car is $3500 f.o.b. Hagerstown. 

The body is provided with a narrow 
flat deck for a trunk at the rear, Verti- 
cal body cleats of brass protect the rear 
body panel. 





- 


The Dagmar Sport Model, produced by the Crawford Automoble Co. to sell at $3,500 


f. o. b. Hagerstown, Md. It is mounted on a 135 in. wheelbase chassis. 


Equipment 


includes six 33 by 5 cord tires, 35 gal. gasoline tank and many extras. Body colors 


are optional, metal trimmings are all of brass 
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Jordan Blue Boy, a New 


RE ORS 


Four Passenger 





A new four passenger model which was entered on the production boards of the 


Jordan Co. in August. 


It is known as the Jordan Blue Boy and is a new car from 


headlight to rear bumper 


HE Blue Boy in Blue Devil Blue is 

Jordan four-passenger car, which 

the characteristic name of a new 
went into production during August. 

In reality, it is a new car from head- 
light to rear bumper. The wheel base has 
been lengthened to 124% in. for sporty 
lowness. The car rides close to the 
ground and the cushions hug the floor. 

The general shape of the body is the 
same as the Play Boy as far back as the 
front seat. A slight curve has been 
added to the back of the front seat. The 
rear of the body is low and does not have 
the sweeping curve on the back panel 
that is found in the phaeton. The sides 
of the body are % in. lower than the 
phaeton body and because of the extra 
4% in. added to the wheel base a liberal 
door opening is provided. Upholstery is 
in dark blue morocco leather, put on 
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without plaits. A roll is incorporated 
at the front edge of the cushions furnish- 
ing a support for the knees. 

Seat cushions are very low, being set 
right on the floor with just enough pitch 
to make them unusually comfortable. 
Long curled hair and Marshall cushion 
and back spring add to their riding qual- 
ities. A heavy strap of tan leather with 
a distinctive nickel-plated brass buckle, 
and heavy polished aluminum end brack- 
ets serves as a robe strap and adds great- 
ly to the appearance of the interior. 
There is a wool carpet on the tonneau 
floor. The foot rest is brass, nickel- 
plated. 

Running boards are covered with 
black ribbed rubber instead of the con- 
ventional linoleum and there are alum- 
inum kick plates to protect the running 
board filler. 
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A rear view of the Jordan Blue Boy showing trunk compartment. The wheelbase of 
this new model has been lengthened to 124% ins. 


The top is of the Golde type with a 
polished rust proof frame and natural 
wood finished bows. Top material is 
imported Burbank. Burbank side cur- 
tains and slip cover are standard equip- 
ment. Curtains and curtain rods are 
stored in the right front and rear doors, 
leaving the left rear door free for carry- 
ing odds and ends. The top is 2% in. 
lower at the sides and 4 in. lower at the 
rear. Tires are 32 by 4%, cords. The 
windshield is silvering quality, plate 
glass, of one piece construction like that 
used on the Jordan Play Boy. 

There is a new type steering wheel 
with walnut spokes. Small spark and 
throttle control are mounted in a small 
space at the center of the wheel without 
the conventional aluminum sector. 

There is a. trunk rack on the rear with 
a rubber covered platform, and polished 
cast aluminum bars with blackened 
grooves. Additional aluminum bars to 
match are fastened on the back panel. 

The trunk itself, which is furnished as 
standard equipment, is covered with 
black Fabricoir with locks and corner 
tips if brass, nickel-plated. This trunk 
contains two good sized suit cases with 
an additional space at the end to carry 
golf shoes, packages or other articles. 

Small tools are carried in the left hand 
front door and the larger tools are stored 
in a box mounted on the left hand run- 
ning board. 

Head lights are all brass nickel-plated 
and are of the new barrel type design. 
Bumpers are standard equipment front 
and rear, and there is nickel-plated wind- 
shield cleaner. 

The Blue Boy is listed at $2150 f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 





The driver’s seat. Small tools are car- 
ried in the left hand front door. A com- 
bination clock, speedometer, ammeter, 
oil gage are on the instrument board 
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The Fable of the Hard Hitter 
Who Nearly Fanned Out 


By TOM WILDER 


With Apologies to George Ade 





NCE there was a 
QO Dealer named Bill 

who seemed to be 
in business for his 
health and pleasure 
only. Bill had another 
name but no one ever 
used it on him, so we 
will forget it. He was 
the proverbial Hail Fel- 
low, Glad Hander, 
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Booster and Good Sport, 

all in one. He enjoyed the game and 
played it mostly for the fun there was in 
it, but figured to get enough out for a 
good living for himself and his men. 


He enjoyed a good business because 
he was a favorite with the Motor Bugs 
of the more liberal class, handled two 
generally liked standard cars and just 
about dominated the field in his vicinity. 
Sales of new cars were his Hobby and 
it was as a salesman that he scored 
Strong. 

Whenever one of his Friends (His 
customers were all his friends) com- 
plained that his Bus was On the Blink 
it was Bill’s cue to sell him a new one. 
He never thought of selling Service, be- 
cause his shop was a necessity rather 
than an asset. Controversies over repair 
bills were so common and settlements at 
a loss so numerous that Bill preferred 
the clean “Take it at the Price or leave 
it” method of doing business to anything 
in the line of service. He could sell a 
new car to a man, take in the old one 
in trade, give it a good cleaning, a coat 
of varnish, tune it up a little and sell 
it at a good profit; but the whole trans- 
action was based on sales. What little 
part the Service shop played was in 
service to him not to the customer. 


In this way he kept the good will of 
customers both for the old car and the 
new. If the man who bought the old 
car came back and complained he made 
good with his service or if the job was 
too big used his sales ability to sell him 
a new car or a better old one. 


Service he considered merely an ex- 
pense item to sales and no particular 
account was kept of it. He knew he 
could always get his Service expense 
back on the resale so the shop men got 
into easy going habits and when time 
was turned in on an outside service job 
the customer usually made a howl. 


Bill’s Policy was to keep everybody 
happy for the minute he tried to deal 
out parcels of service he was Up to his 
Ears in Grief. So long as he stuck to 
actual articles of Merchandise it was 





Beautiful Weather but when he tried to 
deal in intangible things Squalls were 
frequent. He could sell an antiquated 
old Chariot with a 10 dollar coat of 
Varnish at a profit of 50 Beans but it 
was difficult to get 50 out of a 75 dol- 
lar overhauling job. 

As the Territory became more thickly 
populated with cars, however, the prob- 
lem of disposing of old ones became in- 
creasingly greater. Bill’s Cars too, be- 
gan to get a Rep. for being short lived 
and his Competitors pointed with glee to 
the fact that, whereas Bill’s cars were 
taken in on trade for new ones every 
year, their own customers were running 
the same cars, with slight adjustments 
for several seasons. Some of them went 
so far as to make a definite schedule of 
cost on their cars showing at what mile- 
age parts and wearing surfaces must be 
renewed to keep up performance and 
compared the cost of these renewals with 
the greater costs of new cars. It took 
a considerable exercise of Bill’s sales- 
manship to combat these facts especially 
when some of his old customers who had 
several new cars in aS many seasons 
compared their mileage cost with that of 
some Bird who perhaps had a more ex- 
pensive car but had run it continuously 
for the same length of time. 

The War Tax also Kicked Bill for a 
Goal making trade-in sales that much 
more expensive to the customer so that 
all things considered he was Hoeing a 
much more Up Hill Row than ever be- 
fore. 

About this time in the course of our 
Narrative a Youngster Named Alfred 
came to work as bookkeeper in Bill’s or- 
ganization. While Al was young, he was 
thoughtful and had an investigating turn 
of mind which had been developed to 
some extent by his work on a former 
job where he was assistant to an expert 
accountant. 

The first thing Al noticed after landing 
on the new job was the surprising lack 
of profits. He had always supposed that 
being engaged in selling Cars was synon- 
ymous with Soft Picking and Easy 





Money. So when he be- 
gan to find expenses of 
all kinds gnawing the 
profits away until little 
remained he was, to say 
the least, surprirsed. 

There were sales ex- 
penses, dinners and en- 
tertainment, carfare, 
railroad, hotel, gasoline 
and all the _ regular 
things that one expects 
to find. But this big shop payroll—all 
going out and little coming in. Why was 
it necessary? If cars were imperfect 
when sold why should not the manufac- 
turer Make Good, but if the owner was 
careless why should_not he be charged 
for the repairs? Why must the dealer 
stand these expenses? 

He also found a surprising lack of 
interest in the Dead Head jobs in the 
shop. No time was charged against them 
so there was never a question of the 
cost. If the men were busy the jobs 
went through on Greased Skids, but if 
there was little work in sight it was an 
all day job to tighten a rear wheel. 
There was always enough of this work 
to ruin any chance the shop had of show- 
ing a profit, so the shop foreman lost 
all interest in cost. He kept enough 
men to do the work well. They hur- 
ried some when the shop was full but 
mostly they loafed a lot because it was 
seldom full. 


Al was wise enough to know that this 
was the Boss’s pet way of doing busi- 
ness and that any interference on his 
part would be considered affrontery and 
result in being Pushed off the Pay 
Wagon. So he dug up the records on 
certain cars from the time they were 
sold down to date. He had no record of 
costs but he did have a record of the 
repairs made and supplied the costs from 
records of costs on similar jobs done at 
owner’s expense. 

He also compiled reports of shop re- 
ceipts and expenditures showing the 
amount of work charged for and the 
items and the amount of work not 
charged for with the items. From the 
bulk of the uncharged work he made 
rough estimates of the cost of this work 
keeping proportions about the same as 
on the charged work. 


One report showed that a car sold to 
a man who almost immediately left town 
was the only one ever sold on which the 
full profit was realized. 

Another report showed that A Good 
Customer had received so much atten- 
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If there was no work in sight, it was an 
all day’s job to tighten a rear wheel 


tion that the sale had actually resulted 
in a loss. 


Al had enough Evidence to Convict the 
Blooming Organization but since the 
Boss was Judge and Jury and principal 
Defendant it was a Ticklish Case to 
Try so he Sat Tight and watched his 
chance to Fix the Jurors. 


It wasn’t long before Opportunity 
Knocked and Al Opened the Door in a 
hurry. 

The Star Salesman had Hit the Boss 
for a Raise in commission, claiming his 
share was not a Living Wage. Bill tried 
to show him that while the normal com- 
mission on a car was 20 per cent, the 
salesman’s commission and overhead re- 
duced it till there was little left but a 
Shadow; advancing the commission 
would be Business Suicide. 

To settle the dispute and get some 
tangible facts they asked Al to prepare 
a report on sales and profits that would 
cover the question. 

Al Doped Out the report all right, and 
while the Boss wished it to be unfavora- 
ble he was almost Floored at the actual 
result and began to wonder why he was 
in business anyway. Along with the re- 
port Al slipped in a few of the individual 
car reports choosing some which Show- 
ed Up the salesman and some which 
Showed Up the Boss at his worst. He 
wanted to prolong the argument and 
make it lead, if possible, to a general 
Clean Up and put him in charge of the 
installation of a good accounting system 
that would Show Up the Leaks. 

There was a wild scramble between the 
two for the honor of making the most 
profitable sales and Bill had to acknowl- 
edge his defeat until Al produced some 
more that reversed the decision; then 
the Salesman Ran true to Form and tried 
to Put the Bee on the Service Depart- 
ment which was the Bear Trap Al had 
Set. The shop foreman was Called on 
the Carpet and asked to explain why 
the Company’s service cost so much 
more than service to the Customer. He 
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passed the Bee on the bookkeeper, claim- 
ing that there was no charge on com- 
pany service, that it was done on spare 
time when the men could otherwise earn 
nothing. 

Al come back with the Bluff that if the 
shop could not show a profit it should 
be abolished and the Free service either 
Farmed Out or done by one good man 
and an assistant who could make them- 
selves useful in other departments when 
not busy on repairs. 

So they Passed the Buck Forward and 
Kicked it Back until Bill wondered if 
he was a Business Man or just a plain 
Boob. The more he wondered the 
Madder he got. 

After he had cooled down and talked 
over the proposition with Al, he called 
a conference of the Whole Works and 
said several Mouthfulls. 


“This Concern,” he began, “up to now 
has been headed for the Beach with All 
Sails Set and a Jokin’ Fool at the Stick. 
It has always been my Policy to Keep 
Everybody Happy, believing profits 
would take care of themselves. I still 
Stand Pat on the Policy but there are 
a certain number of Hogs for Happiness 
infesting these parts that must be led to 
the Slaughter for they seem to have 
been soaking Up all the profits. 

“Starting today, the Gentlemen includ- 
ing Myself who Shoot the Hot Air and 
Rope the Prospects while they are Eat- 
ing Free Service out of our hands are 
going to Sail a New Course, for from 
now on there aint going to be No Free 
Service; Cars must be sold on their 
merit, Imperfections will be made good, 
of course, but that’s all. 


“The Gentlemen of the Shop too are 
about to start on a new Voyage. In- 
stead of working to make the Sales de- 
partment, the Customer, and themselves 
happy at the company’s expense their 
one aim from now on is Profits. 


“In the Past it appears, our shop has 
existed to give Free Service but its fu- 
ture is in competition with the Alley Re- 
pairman. It will be reorganized to Sell 
Service at reasonable prices on a Cash 
basis. There will be no Favorite Cus- 
tomers, no tips and every mechanic will 
have a chance to Get Next to a Rep. as 
a Profit Purloiner with a pay envelope 
in proportion.” 

Bill went on down the line with never 
a department slighted and in conclusion 
said, “Most of us have been Pulling in 
the same harness for quite some years 
but I guess we haven’t pulled together 
very well for in spite of selling popular 
Cars and More of them than anyone else 
in town our earnings are hardly enough 
to meet our expenses. 

“From now on those who do not pull 
With the Bunch and For the Bunch will 
be asked to Pull Out. Every man’s job 
is just as good as he makes it and it’s 
going to be my new job to Sell Service 
and Make it Pay. 

“Shop profits are going to be just as 
important hereafter as Car or Accessory 
or Parts Profits and there is no reason 
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why, with this Big Idea in mind we can- 
not all increase our earning power. 
Salesmen will find it harder selling cars 
than giving them away and their com- 
missions will possible need adjusting 
along with other changes but if we all 
pull together for the Company and for 
each other we are bound to win.” 

Bill was the busiest man in town, the 
Early Bird had nothing on him. True 
to his word he started selling Service 
and was on hand every morning to meet 
the Gentlemen who stopped for their 
Free Service on their way to business. 
It required a diplomat to tell these peo- 
ple Where They Got Off and still hold 
their trade and Bill showed his wisdom 
in tackling the job himself. Later, when 
the new methods had become establish- 
ed he could turn the duties over to an- 
other and go back to selling cars. Just 
now, however, it made such a hit with 
the customers to find the Pres. clothed 
in a linen duster Shooting Trouble that 
it almost compensated for having to pay 
for what they thought they would get 
for nothing. Bill also proved his sales- 
manship by selling complete overhauling 
jobs to Customers who thought they 
wanted free carbureter adjustment; he 
never missed a chance to look a car over 
thoroughly and make suggestions to the 
owner many of which were accepted. 


The shop foreman and two of his 
favorites were Peeved at the new course 
and quit without notice but Bill had 
already Picked their successors and was 
just waiting for them to find out they 
were Fired. 


Al was rewarded by being made Finan- 
cial Director and Confidential Aid to the 
Pres. with quite a sizable salary. So 
with Shop Leaks stopped and Shop 
Profits assured, new car sales were pret- 
ty near all velvet and the concern was 
exceedingly prosperous. 


Moral—A good salesman often needs 
a Nurse. 











It made a hit with the customers to find 
the Pres., clothed in a linen duster, 


Shooting Trouble 
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122 Cu. In. Racing Engine Still Greatly 
in Need of Development 


Increased C rankshaft Speed, Lighter Reciprocating Parts 
and Lubrication Are Chief Factors Affecting Design 


Now that the French Grand Prix 
and the fuel economy run are history, 
it is interesting to reflect a moment 
and see what sort of an account the 
122 cu. in. engine gave of itself in 
these events. The cars for next year’s 
Indianapolis race are restricted to the 
122-in, class and probably some of the 
same problems which the European 
contestants had to face will manifest 
themselves to our American builders 
who are building engines for the 500- 
mile race next year. 

Generally speaking, the problems in- 
volved in the design and construction 
of the 112-in. engine are very much 
the same as with the 183-in. engine, 
namely, to get increased crankshaft 
speed and a reduction in the weight of 
reciprorating parts. The problems be- 
come apparent when it is realized 
the small engine must turn over be- 
tween four and five thousand r. p. m. 

With increase in engine revolution, the 
problems of carburetion, valve layout, 
cooling and lubrication increase propor- 
tionately. The results of the French races 
showed that the makers still have a lot 
to learn before the 122-in. engine will 
become perfected for racing. Many things 
showed up in the races which were not 
in evidence during the practice period. 
When the cars were pushed to the limit, 
defects showed up which were not looked 
for, and of which there had been no evi- 
dence in practice. 


Results of Alloy Pistons 

Among the various problems is the use 
of metals other than steel or aluminum 
for pistons. The results obtained with 
magnesium pistons were not brilliant. 
The Rolland-Pilain engines had pistons 
of this metal for the practice period, but 
after several breakages aluminum had to 
be substituted. Fiat limited its experi- 
ments with magnesium pistons to bench 
tests, all the road work being done with 
aluminum pistons. The three Bignan 
cars which ran in the fuel consumption 
race used magnesium pistons, but owing 
to the fact that these cars were not in 
the race for long and were never pushed, 
no lessons could be learned. 

The use of roller bearings in these 
small engines is receiving much atten- 
ticn. Fiat seems to have solved the prob- 
lem with a type of roller bearing de- 
signed and built in its own shops, which 
stood up perfectly on all three cars, when 
used for every part of the engine with 
the exception of the wrist pins. 

Rolland-Pilain also made use of roller 
bearings in the connecting rods, but in- 








PROFITING FROM EUROPE 


The Indianapolis 500-mile race for 
- 1923 will be for cars fitted with en- 
gines having not more than 122-cu. in. 
piston displacement. Since Europe 
has already run several races with en- 
gines of this size there is at 
quite a bit of information regarding 
the performance of these engines. 
Remarkable speeds have been obtain- 
ed; the Fiat, for instance, which won 
the Grand Prix is said to be capable 
of 5,000 r. p. m. at which point it 
shows something like 90 hp. The 
article on this page goes into detail 
on some of the problems, which, as 
yet, confront engineers and designers 
in the development of these small and 
high-speed engines. 














stead of the single row adopted by Fiat, 
made use of a double row staggered, 
each roller measuring 8 mm. diameter by 
10 mm. long. Fiat had the same diam- 
eter roller, but with an increased length, 
for only a single row was used. While 
the Fiat construction gave satisfaction, 
defects which led to the breakage of 
connecting rods were developed on the 
Rolland Pilains. 


Valves Spring Operated 


Positive methods of valve closing, to 
overcome “floating” at high crankshaft 
speeds, were given attention. Fiat 
worked on this problem for a long time 
and took out patents covering positive 
valve closing mechanism, but decided 
that there was no present application for 
racing purposes. The Grand Prix en- 
gines had normal cam opening, with an 
overhead camshaft and a very light fol- 
lower between the cam and valve stem, 
and three concentric springs to assure 
the closing of the valve. These springs 
were made in the Fiat shops. 

Rolland-Pilain had endeavored to run 
in the race with a positive valve closing 
mechanism, but so many difficulties were 
encountered during the preparatory pe- 
riod that it was decided to change the 
cylinder head and use spring-controlled 
valves. Bignan ran with a positive valve 
closing mechanism, but the cars were 
not tested sufficiently for any important 
deductions to be made. In this connec- 
tion attention is being revived in the 
possibility of the Knight engine for rac- 
ing under limited piston displacement 
rules. In order to decrease internal fric- 
tion, Panhard-Levassor has been success- 
ful in white-metaling the sleeves. Up to 
the present the engines on which this 
has been done have only been used in 
short-distance events. 


Ignition is not giving the same trouble 
as formerly, and both magneto and bat- 
tery systems are standing up well. Plugs 
generally, are better, but it was seen in 
the French race that plugs which stood 
up perfectly in one engine gave trouble 
when used in an identical engine running 
at 300 revolutions more. 

There is much work to be done to get 
weight down to the 1,434 Ibs. minimum 
under the new rules. Only Fiat has suc- 
ceeded in doing this on cars produced 
up to the present, some of the others be- 
ing very considerably above the mini- 
mum. Front axle design calls for atten- 
tion in order to provide for tortional 
stresses involved with front wheel brakes. 
Examples in this connection are the Sun- 
beam build-up axles with H-section cen- 
terpieces and tubular end pieces, and the 
Fiat design of a tubular two-piece built- 
up axle. 

Scientific streamlining called for more 
attention this year than ever before, but 
still leaves room for progress. Fiat made 
experiments on models in a wind tunnel, 
the work being carried out by its air- 
plane experts, and thus secured the best 
results. Among the mistakes made was 
too low a clearance, thus setting up con- 
siderable skin friction under the car. In 
the endeavor to include all accessories 
within the streamlining, designers were 
led into adopting shapes of an exagger- 
ated section. 

It is difficult to get a perfectly stream- 
lined body without modifications of the 
chassis. Thus to get an ideal shape Fiat 
had to use bowed frame members, having 
the same sweep towards the rear as the 
body. A point in this connection is that 
it involves bringing the two rear springs 
towards the center, in order to get them 
enclosed, and thus gives a long length 
of axle housing unsupported outside the 
spring pads. 


Average Peak About 90 H. P. 


Accurate information concerning the 
power available from existing 122 cu. in. 
engines is not obtainable, for the simple 
reason that every competitor has an in- 
terest in giving out erroneous figures. 
It has been stated that the Fiat devel- 
oped 96 hp., but there is every reason to 
believe that the peak was very little 
above 90. The Sunbeams developed be- 
tween 89 and 90. The Rolland-Pilains 
gave off 84 hp. Bugatti declares that one 
of his 122 cu. in. engines has held 99.78 
hp. at 4.825 r.p.m. This is more than 
anybody else claims to have obtained 
and is a vast improvement on what was 
secured in the race. 

The 122-in. cars will next be seen un- 
der test in the Italian Grand Prix. 
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An Ideal Electrical Service Station 
in the Making—No. 3 


The Ole Timer’s Test Coil 


self and is known for his ability to locate and remedy any 
kind of trouble on the motor car, is often prejudiced 
against “book learnin’,” and is opposed to the college man who 
tries to use his “book learnin’” in the maintenance shop. On 
the other hand the college chap is too often conceited and 
rarely gives the old timer’s experience the rating it deserves. 

The ideal combination is obtained when the man of expe- 
rience also uses his head and studies all the new things he 
can lay his hands on, applying them to his daily work where 
ever they are applicable. On the other hand the college chap 
will also round out into a good practical man if he forgets 
how clever he is and gets into the grease and dirt for a while. 

In the repair of electrical systems, two types of men will 
be encountered, one type where the replacement of burnt 
brushes is considered the end of the job, while the other type 
of man will not only replace the brushes, but also try to fig- 
ure out the cause of their burning, especially if they have re- 
quired replacing after only a short period of use. 

When it comes to electrical trouble, the method of testing 
that gets the car going is the one to use regardless of whether 
it seems to be a highbrow method or the opposite variety. 

Then, when we consider that more cars get stuck on the 
road due to electrical trouble than to any other one cause, 
it is apparent that the repair man should be well equipped 
to handle work of this nature. 

In the Aug. 10th issue of Motor AcE there were given meth- 
ods of using a piece of lamp cord and a spare condenser to 
make various tests on the ignition system, these being suffi- 
cient to check everything except trouble in the coil itself, of 
the secondary insulation, which allows the spark to jump in- 
side the coil instead of at the plug gap. 

TO IGN, TERMINAL 
ON SWITCH 


4 [= self made man who has made a reputation for him- 
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TO GROUND TO INTERRUPTER 
OLE TIMERS TESTCOIL ‘FIG-1. 

Now as it happens, there is no known test for this sort of 
trouble except to try another coil, but the repair man starting 
out on the road to service a car that he has never seen before, 
is often unaware of the type of ignition coil that it uses and 
consequently can not be sure that he is taking a coil that is 
Suitable for the job. 

The substitute test coil shown in Fig. 1, will therefore be a 
valuable piece of equipment to add to the lamp cord and the 
Spare condenser. It is made from a Ford coil as shown, wire 
and test slips being soldered to the regular terminals and to 
the vibrator adjusting screw, while a piece of fibre or thin 
wood is placed between the contacts to separate them. 

With this outfit it is possible to go to almost any car having 
6 volt battery ignition, discount the coil and hook up the test 
coil. The terminal marked “D” should be connected to the 
center of the distributor cap, the rubber covered wire already 
on this distributor terminal being available for this connection. 
e The resistance at the bottom of the coil which is marked 
ballast” can be made of iron wire or German silver wire, 
and should be such that the coil will draw about 5 amperes 
when connected to a 6 volt battery, that is with clips “A” 
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FIG2 
IGNITION WIRING ON OAKLAND 34-C 
and “B” on the battery terminals. If iron wire is used it 
will be found that the current will drop off if left connected 
to the battery when chécking the value of this resistance. 
This is due to the increase in resistance of the iron wire as 
it heats up, and the correct value would be 5 amperes at 
first or about 3.6 amperes after the iron wire geis hot. 

To illustrate the use of a test coil of this kind, part of the 
wiring of an Oakland car is shown in Fig. 2, this being the 
part that shows the ignition circuits. We will now assume 
that it is desirable to try the test coil on the car, in place 
of the regular coil, and in Fig. 3 the connections are shown. 
Note that in Fig. 3 we are using nothing but the interrupter 
points and the distributor of the regular ignition system. 

It should be observed that the wire “C” of the test coil 
when grounded connects the test condenser across the in- 
terrupter, but that this condenser would not be necessary 
if there was already a good one in the interrupter. In this 
case wire “C” should be connected up to wire “B” which 
will both eliminate the use of an extra condenser, and also 
provide a return for the secondary current. 

Use of the Ford coil as prepared in this way should be 
confined to testing and temporary use only. There are several 
reason for this. First the coil is not water proof and second 
does not harmonize with the other fittings on a medium or 
high priced car, and the car owner should be so advised when 
a testing device of this kind is used. 
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OLE TIMERS TEST COIL USED ON QAKLAND 34-C 
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Interesting and Romantic History of 16-Year- 


the agricultural sections of the 

United States are a few old trac- 
tors which were manufactured as early 
as 1905, 1906 and 1907. These pioneer- 
ing machines in the application of me- 
chanical power to farming were sold by 
dealers in farm implements and were 
put to work at once at the tasks for 
which they were made. 

It would seem logical to say that all 
of these machines, having fulfilled their 
days of usefulness, are now rusting away 
in fence corners and forgotten places, 
while newer and later models do the 
work. 

But such a statement would not be 
true. It is true that since 1905 thou- 
sands of newer tractors have been sold 
and put to work, but recent investiga- 
tion has established that a considerable 
number of the tractors made in 1905, 
1906 and 1907 are still in service, and 
satisfactory service at that. How long, 
then, will a tractor last? “Just as long 
as you take care of it and use it with- 
out abuse,” says the manufacturer whose 
research has revealed the interesting 
and even romantic histories of some of 
these pioneer machines. 

Looking back over the history of the 
tractor industry, some of the officials of 
the International Harvester Co. won- 
dered if they could obtain the remains 
of one of the very first tractors made 
by that company so they could keep it 
around as a sort of relic. Imagine their 
surprise when the owner of a tractor 
sold in 1906 informed them coolly that 
he didn’t want to sell it but might con- 
sider parting with it after the cane 
grinding season was over! The price, 
well, he wouldn’t take less than $500. 


Locating Oldest Tractors 


S CATTERED here and there through 


The basis for this research into trac- 
tor history was an old journal in which 
was entered in ink the serial numbers 
and the names of the purchasers of the 
first of International Harvester Co.’s 
tractors. The first tractor truck shipped 
was numbered 1196 and the others con- 
secutively after that. Letters were sent 
to the dealers through whom these early 
tractors were sold and they were given 
the name and address of the purchaser, 
as shown in the old journal. The dealers 
were asked to try to find at least one 
of these old machines which was near 
enough all together that it could” be 
shipped back to the factory to take its 
place as a curiosity. 

One of the first replies told the history 
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Old Tractors 


Six of First Fifteen Made by One Company Are Found to be 
Laboring Faithfully and Satisfactorily at Hard Jobs 


on the Farm 








A LIFE history of 15 years at the 

hardest kind of labor—that’s 
what this tractor has to its credit. It 
was sold in 1907 to Isaac Whipp of 
Burlington, W. Va., and here is Mr. 
Whipp’s own story of its achieve- 
ments: 

“This engine was purchased by my 
father and me and was unloaded 
from the car in 1907. The purchase 
price was $1000, f.o.b. Keyser, W. Va. 
I used this engine to pull an Eli 
baler fifteen seasons, doing custom 
work. I have sawed 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber with it, using a No. 2 sawmill. 
Have pulled a road grader, and sawed 
thousands of cords of wood with a 
cut off saw. Besides, we use it to 
fill our silo and grind feed for our 
own farm. Am sawing with it now. 
I use ten gallons of gasoline per day 
for sawing and five or six gallons per 
day for baling hay or straw. Can 
bale from 12 to 18 tons per day. I 
have bought but very few repairs; 
the same spur gear pinions are still 
in the gears, and the same fibre fric- 
tion clutch pulleys. Have bought but 
one small piece of repairs in six 
years.” 




















of tractor No. 1199, the fourth machine 
shipped from the factory. This machine 
is now owned by the Stark Brothers’ 
nursery at Louisiana, Mo., and the 
branch manager through whom it was 
originally sold stated that repairs were 
ordered for it about a year ago, indi- 
cating that it might still be in service. 
Here is the branch manager’s interest- 
ing report on it: 

“This tractor, together with an experi- 
mental hay press, was sold to Mr. Wm. 
Ashburn, at Ashburn, Mo., through the 
firm of Frier-Jacquin Hardware Co., 
Louisiana, Mo. 


“The writer, in company with Mr. W. x: 


Jacquin of the above firm, went to Ash- 
burn in Mr. Jacquin’s gasoline launch 
to make this sale, due to few trains 
stopping at Ashburn, the town being lo- 
cated on the bank of the Mississippi 
river. 


“We wrote Mr. Ashburn’s order for 
tractor and hay press, which he pur- 
chased for the purpose of baling straw, 
being located in a very good wheat sec- 
tion, where there was considerable straw 
to be baled that summer and fall. 

“Just how long Mr. Ashburn used this 
tractor cannot definitely say, but think 
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he operated it about two years, then the 
firm of Frier-Jacquin Hardware Com- 
pany consummated a sale between Mr. 
Ashburn, Stark Brothers, and them- 
selves, so in this way Stark Brothers 
came into possession of the outfit. 

“Stark Brothers used this tractor and 
press for various kinds of work, such as 
baling straw, the packing and shipping 
of fruit trees and other uses about their 
nursery. I believe they have used this 
tractor up until within the last year or 
so and perhaps are now using it, as our 
repair men informed us they ordered re- 
pairs about a year ago for this tractor, 
which would indicate it is still in use, 
but we are not positive as to this.” 

A letter was sent to Stark Brothers 
and on July 7, 1922, they replied: ‘We 
are owners of the tractor you sold to 
William Ashburn, at Ashburn, Mo. We 
still have same in our possession in a 
fairly good state of preservation.” 


Sixth Tractor Still Working 


The sixth tractor shipped by this com- 
pany was No. 1202, and it was found still 
in service for belt work. Here is the 
brief but eloquent report on it: 

“This tractor was originally sold by 
Prosser & DeKay, Cuba, N. Y., to Frank 
Adams of Cuba. He used it until 1916 
and then sold it to P. C. Wixson, Black 
Creek, N. Y., and the belt power part of 
it is still in use running feed grinder 
and ensilage cutter.” 

Here is tractor No. 1909—one of the 
first 15 put out. E. J. Allen, who sold 
this tractor in 1906, reported: 

“T sold this tractor to the Patmos 
Lumber Co. and they pulled a sawmill 
with it until they cut out. I helped them 
convert it into a locomotive and run it 
on a wooden track. They then sold it 
to a mill company at Waldo, Ark. The 
last company used it until they cut out 
their timber and Mr. Tilson of Tex- 
arkana bought it for $250 and sold it to 
the present owner, Mr. Mike Braumiller. 
It is pulling a silo filler and looks good 
considering the rough use it has had dur- 
ing the sixteen years it has been used. 

“I could not but have a strong feeling 
when I looked at the old tractor today. 
It brought up forgotten incidents of the 
past and reminded me of my past ex- 
perience with a tractor, for this was the 
first one I had ever seen. I< pulled 
twenty-five wagons through the main 
streets of Hope with that tractor. Of 
course, they were empty, as you would 
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naturally expect. They were to start 
with, but I had not gone far before they 
were filled with boys and men and, when 
we had a photograph taken, there were 
seventy-five people in the twenty-five 
wagons.” 


Tractor No. 1210, another of the first 
fifteen built in 1906 and sold to Mayfield 
& Brown, Rosslyn, Va., has been located 
by the investigator, who says: 

“This tractor is now owned by H. H. 
and A. O. Edmondson, McLean, Va., and 
can be purchased for the sum of $400. 
It seems to be in fair condition and is 
used both for drawbar and belt work 
when needed. I tried bidding $200 and 
$300 for it, but the price stated is the 
best it can be bought for.” 


16 Years Old—W orth $500 


If any automobile dealer, harking back 
to his days on the farm with visions of 
plows and mowers and other machines 
rusting out in fence corners, believes 
$400 is a high price to ask for a 16-year- 
old tractor, let him consider this one, 
No. 1212, the sixteenth machine shipped 
from the factory in 1906. Only $500 is 
asked for this machine by the present 
owner. Here is the dealer’s report: 

“In reply to letter in regard to this 
model of tractor, Mr. Joseph Wolke, 
Trowbridge, Ill., has this engine. The 
engine number and truck number are the 
same as in letter. He says he has had 
this outfit about fifteen years and that 
it is in good running order. He saws 
wood, pulls hay baler and cane mill. He 
says he will not sell it now but might 
after cane grinding is over. He says he 
will not take less than $500. The engine 
number is OB140E. He gave me the 
truck number from his record, No. 1212.” 

Albert Killian, of Plainfield, Ind., had 
vision and faith enough in 1906 in the 
farm tractor to invest his hard-earned 
money in one. His tractor is still turn- 
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This is the International 15-hp. tractor sold in 1907 to Joseph Bammel, Marine City, 


Michigan, now owned by Hintzman Bros. 


In spite of 15 years of hard service, this 


tractor is still in the running and doing useful work. It is shown in the illustration 
pulling a road grader 


ing gas into useful power and has been 
doing this going on 17 years. Assistant 
Branch Manager Timmons, Evansville, 
Ind,. reported: 

“According to the records of the em- 
ploye who made delivery of this tractor, 
this sale was made in July of 1906 and 
delivery was made in September. This 
tractor has been used most of the time 
in operating a sheller connected with the 
elevator owned by Albert Killian, and 
is in use this date.” 

Thus far in the investigation, six of the 
first 15 tractors the company put out, or 
more than one-third, have been found 
still in service. A large number of those 
sold in 1907 were located, but they 
haven’t yet completed 16 years of 
service. 

The owner of one of these, Elmer 


Rapalee of Dundee, N. Y., reported that 
a man wanted to buy it and he had to 
buy. some repairs because a part had 
been stolen off of it. 

The thirty-fourth machine made by the 
company, No. 1230, was found to be still 
in service for belt power. It is owned 
by Hintzman Brothers, Marine City, 
Mich. It was originally shipped to W. 
J. Roberts at Marine City, who sold it to 
Joe Bammel. Bammel used it four years 
and then traded it in on a newer model. 
It was then sold to the present owners 
for $250. For years this tractor was 
used to pull a road grader in the vicinity 
of Marine City. 

Tractor No. 1280 was sold in 1907. 
This is in the hands of Byran Brink, of 
Morenci, Mich., and still in good con- 
dition. 





New Wills St. Claire Five Passenger Brougham 
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The new five-passenger brougham recently added to the Wills-Sainte Claire line. This is a 


Fisher body mounted on a standard 


eight-cylinder chassis. 
29-in. door width, 


It is a two-door model with 





A five-passenger brougham has just 
been added to the Wills Sainte Claire 
line. This is a Fisher body mounted on 
the standard eight-cylinder chassis. The 
new body has been designed with a view 
to interior convenience. It is a two door 
body, the door width being 29 in. Ac- 
cess to the rear compartment is by 
either door and is facilitated by the tilt- 
ing front seats, which are in reality two 
deeply upholstered chairs. There is room 
for three passengers in the rear seat. 

Granite weave upholstery in grey 
velour is provided and the body colors 
are blue and maroon with the upper 
panels black. Special disk wheels, de- 
signed to conform with the lines of the 
body, are fitted. A trunk platform with 
nickel bars on the rear is standard. The 
lighting equipment includes combined 
large and small headlamps with the large 
headlamps tilting by magnetic control 
from the steering column. The car sells 


for $3,375 f. o. b. Marysville. 
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The chassis of this car was built 
by Duesenberg for racing and cost 
$11,000. After serving its time on 
the track its wheelbase was 
lengthened to 136 inches and the 
gear ratio was changed. The sport 
body shown here was built for it 
by Schutte. It is in striking con- 
trast to the “One Horse Shay,” in 
circle at right, which now reposes 
in the Smithsonian Institute at 


Washington 
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Here is a sport body built by Schutte and mounted on a Franklin chassis. 
The body, hood and wheels are of aluminum, keeping the car light in weight 


Charles M. Schwab, steel manufacturer, who 
recently acquired control of the Stutz Motor 
Car Co., is shown here in a striking pose. 


One of the broad curves of the Monza speedway near Milan, Italy, on which the first He might be watching one of his cars taking 
race was run Sept. 3. This speedway is 6.2 miles around a fast turn such as that shown at the left 
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OF AUTOMOTIVE INTEREST 






These photographs show road building along the Lincoln 

Highway near Independence, Ia. These huge trucks, with dump 

bodies capable of hauling two yards of wet concrete mixture, 

were designed especially for the job by the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co. 


Photograph above 
shows two Bates 
“Steel Mule” trac- 
tors moving a 22-ton 
steam shovel and 
other machinery 
from one job to 
another for an Ohio 
road building con- 
tractor. 

The owner of 
this outfit, a Long 
Island contractor, 
found after mount- 
ing the mixer on his 
FWD truck that the 
wheels were inclined 
to sink in _ soft 
places. To overcome 
this, he mounted 10 
in. steel flanges on 
the front wheels and 
2 in. flanges on the 
rear wheels 


























A handy dump trailer built in a variety of sizes by the 
Automotive Trailer Corp. 
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To Save a Nickel 
ee G te morning, Mr. Carr; how’s business?” said 


the equipment salesman, conscious as he spoke 

that he was leaving a loop hole where an order 
might slip away, but willing to take a chance on an experi- 
ment he had in mind. 

“Oh, not so good; in fact, pretty dull; especially in the 
shop,” replied the shop owner, accepting the bait and start- 
ing to spread the gospel of gloom. “You see,” he added, 
the car owners around here mostly do their own repairing 
trying to save a nickle, so that we don’t have enough work 
to pay us to spend much for equipment.” 


“I think I see the point,” said the salesman, “you 
naturally have to charge so much an hour for your labor 
on each job, and, on account of the time it takes, the bills 
naturally come up pretty high. You can’t afford to cut 
the bills, for you have to pay your men for the time they 
work, and yet the high price of repairing makes the car 
owners do evety possible overhaul job themselves, and 
you only get the lemons.” 

To Mr. Carr it was a pleasing experience to have a sales- 
man extend sympathy to him in his business troubles, and 
he warmed up immediately. 


“Of course,” Mr. Carr replied, “we might cut the time 
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on some jobs if we had some of the equipment you fellows 
sell, but it costs too durn much.” 

This was exactly the opening the salesman had been 
looking for, and with his prospect now thoroughly atten- 
tive, it was easy to put down facts and figures which 
showed conclusively that real profits were only possible 
with quantity business. Quantity business was obviously 
possible to handle only with the best time and labor sav- 
ing machinery, and with gages and jigs that would insure 
accuracy on every job, and the elimination of comeback 
jobs. 

It was also easy to show that the increased income with 
quantity business would quickly pay for the needed equip- 
ment. 


Then and there Mr. Carr decided to revolutionize his 
business and do each and every service operation at such 
a cost that the car owner could no longer afford to do his 
own work, when he considered the grief he would en- 
counter in comparison with the reasonable charges of the 
up-to-date maintenance station. 


a & # 


Too many people are looking for a patent medicine that 
will cure their business troubles. Exercise of business 
sense and diet of hard work are the cures. 


ae # 


Schooling the Profiteers 


ECISION to suspend operation of all the manu- 
D facturing plants of the largest single unit of the 

automotive industry—that well-nigh universal 
institution presided over by Henry Ford,—announced 
at Detroit, has not only stirred intense discussion 
throughout the industry, but has brought a peep or 
two from Wall Street and maybe a chuckle or two 
from some other quarters. 


Coming on the heels of the greatest manufacturing 
and selling season the motor car industry has ever ex- 
perienced and at a time when the Fords claim their 
daily orders exceed their utmost production effort of 
some 5,000 cars a day, the announcement has been va- 
riously received, some persons accepting without ques- 
tion Ford’s stated reason that he could not get sufficient 
coal unless he paid an exorbitant price, and others va- 
riously professing to see in it a bold advertising move, 
a camouflaged means of reducing output, and inventory 
in the face of declining sales, or a clever bid for popular 
acclaim as the basis of a presidential campaign. 


Of this there is no doubt—slowly rising steel prices 
were in evidence as a result of the coal strike even 
before one of the greatest producers announced a 20 per 
cent wage increase for its employes. The gradual deple- 
tion of coal reserves which virtually had reached the 
point of exhaustion by the time a settlement was reach- 
ed in the bituminous fields, finds the approach of cold 
weather creating a demand which it appears impossible 
to meet. Such supplies of fuel as are available naturally 
are sold at a higher price than if the commodity were 
a drug on the market, and it is even possible that with 
demand growing sharper and without adequate Federal 
control a situation might develop of coal being sold to 
the highest bidder. Under such circumstances Ford 
undoubtedly could continue to buy coal as long as there 
was any left, but how about the lesser manufacturers, 
the public institutions and the homes of the poor? 


Paying his compliments to Wall Street in character- 


ex. 
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istic fashion, Ford declares he does not intend to be 
a party to any such condition by beginning to pay the 
rising prices to the ascent of which he believes there 
would be no end. In other words, having decided the 
profiteers need a little schooling, under a stern master, 
Henry Ford has volunteered for the job. 

Whether or not there is a hidden motive in this un- 
usual action and whatever its apparent effect, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the product of Henry Ford’s fac- 
tories will not be permitted to disappear from the face 
of the earth for lack of replenishment. 


a & #B 


“Our salesmen will not discuss with customers, products 
we do not sell,” is one of the iron rules of a successful 


Chicago dealer. 
BES 
Warming Up an Engine 
My x of the maintenance problems which confront 


automotive dealers could be made much easier to 

cope with if car owners were properly instructed 
in the handling of their engines. In this respect the ques- 
tion of warming up an engine may be mentioned, and, 
while this particular problem becomes more acute as cold 
weather approaches, there is, nevertheless, something to 
be said about it even during the summer months. 


Service salesmen, new car salesmen, repairmen and all 
others engaged in any way in the selling or maintenance 
of automotive vehicles should impress on their customers 
that the gasoline engine is first of all a heat engine. It 
must be hot enough to properly perform its functions. 
Those who have seen race cars groomed for a race know 
that the engines in these always are run slowly for quite 
a time before the race, “to warm them up.” The same 
thing is true of aviation engines. No aviator would think 
of taking up a ’plane until his engine has been thoroughly 
warmed up. Those who have witnessed gasoline engine 
tests on the dynamometer know how vastly much better 
an engine runs when operating at its correct working tem- 
perature. 

Most motorists start their engines up in the morning, 
pull the choke out and immediately run their cars out of 
the garage. Their impression is, perhaps, that the engine 
warms up during the first few miles of travel. And so 
it does, but often at the expense of cylinder walls, pistons, 
bearings, etc. Dilution of oil is at its worst with a cold 
engine, because we need all the heat we can get to the 
fuel to vaporize it. Diluted oil means cutting of the oil 
film on the cylinder walls and bearings, and this wear is 
accelerated by putting an engine under a load while it 
still is cold. 

The man who drives to his place of business every day 
under the above conditions, especially if he has less than 
10 miles to travel, hardly gets his engine to a correct work- 
ing temperature, unless he allows it to idle slowly for 
several minutes before he drives the car. 

The large oil companies, car makers, dealers and service 
men all advocate draining the oil in the crankcase every 
500 miles or so, which is to be highly recommended. But 
we believe they should go a step further and impress upon 
the motorist the importance of allowing his engine to get 
properly warmed up before it is asked to propel the car, 
truck or whatever the vehicle may be. 

By all means instruct your customers to not race their 
engines or open the cut-out when starting up. An engine 
warms up much better by letting it idle slowly. An open 
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cutout takes away too much heat, that otherwise might be 
of use in getting the engine warmed up. 


6 e& ® 


What the owner of a new car says about it to his wife 
after he has had it awhile is much more important to the 
dealer than what he says about it to his business associates. 


a & B 
The Flat Rate for Labor 


And the Bill for the Parts 


NCE upon a time there was a Tightwad who 
() was sold on the Flat Rate plan for a job that 

needed to be done on the front axle of his car, 
for the labor charge was very reasonable, and with 
the limited facilities in his own garage he knew he 
would be messing around every night for a week or 
so before he could complete the job if he tried to do 
it himself. 

It was therefore with a feeling of relief that he left 
his car for the work in question, but the feeling of relief 
changed to dismay when the bill was presented. The 
labor charge had sunk into insignificance in comparison 
with the charge for parts that had been used. Appar- 
ently the tires and parts of the wheels had withstood 
the rigid inspection of the mechanics on the job, but 
otherwise all parts included in the front part of the 
car seemed to have béen replaced. 

Not being utterly ignorant of mechanical things, the 
Tightwad ran down the list of unintelligible part num- 
bers that made up the itemized list, asking the foreman 
to interpret each one in turn. He finally hit on one 
the replacing of which seemed unnecessary beyond 
shadow of a doubt. He asked to see the old part, 
which was brought forth with the explanation that the 
threads were stripped. Casual inspection showed that 
they were rusty, but apparently O. K., so the mechanic 
was asked to put the part in a vise, put on the nut and 
see if he really could strip the thread. The challenge 
was not accepted, but instead the mechanic offered to 
put the old part back and have the foreman take the 
cost of the new one off of the bill, a tacit admission that 
new parts had been put in promiscuously without due 
regard as to their actual need. 

It must be said, in defense of the service station, 
that with the flat rate labor charge the shop cannot 
afford to take a chance of a comeback, so that when 
in doubt new parts are put in rather than risk the 
use of the old ones. The fact that each job is a chance 
te sell a quantity of parts, however, is a temptation 
against which the shop must always work, as indis- 
criminate use of new parts will drive the Tightwad back 
to his alley repairs, just as he is on the verge of being 
converted. 

Time was when flat rates for labor were considered 
impracticable. The contention was advanced that there 
was no telling just how long a job would take. Im- 
proved equipment, combined with experienced men on 
each particular job, has shown the fallacy of this argu- 
ment, and the time may not be far distant when flat 
rates will include material as well as labor, this being 
the practice at present in some shops. Until this prac- 
tice is general, the shop foreman will do well to ask 
himself, “If this were my car, and I had to pay for the: 
new part, would I wish to have it put in?” On the 
answer to this question depends the business that the 
shop will do with the Tightwad, for he will not object 
to paying for parts really needed, but he is justly in- 
censed if parts are replaced for technical defects only. 
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Ford Alone in Closing Move 


Most Fasteciet Able to Get 
Power to Continue Operation 


Plan to Keep Production Abreast of 
Demand—Rail Strike Causes 


Uneasiness 


NEW YORK, Sept. 6—Henry Ford’s 
announcement of his intention to close 
his plants Sept. 16 because of the coal 
situation has not upset the rest of the 
automotive industry to any appreciable 
extent. Other leaders are making every 
effort to meet the situation and keep 
their factories up to the record-breaking 
production pace the industry as a whole 
has been hitting the last few months. 
They will keep the wheels turning just 
so long as they have any coal left. 

A survey of the industry shows that 
nearly every one is able to secure the 
necessary power and that they will not 
have to worry over the situation for at 
least two weeks more. 

More serious, in the minds of many, is 
what will happen following the end of 
the coal strike. It is feared that the rail- 
roads will be called upon to haul so 
much coal as well as handle the crops 
that industry as a whole will suffer 
through inability to secure transporta- 
tion needed to bring materials into the 
factories and deliver the finished product 
into the hands of the dealers. It is 
thought that this situation may slow 
things a bit, although driveaways will re- 
lieve the situation for deliveries. 

Outside of the coal and transportation 
situations, the automotive industry is en- 
joying an unexpected prosperity. Pro- 
duction is being maintained at a record- 
breaking clip and itis declared that when 
the August reports are all in it will be 
found that the industry has made more 
ears in the eight months of 1922 than it 
did in all of 1921. Indeed, it is believed 
that the production figures for the full 
year of 1922 will be greater even than 
the record-breaking 1920, when 2,205,000 
motor vehicles were turned out. 

This prosperity is not confined to the 
car makers alone. The parts people are 
keeping step with their customers. Re- 
ports received show that there are enough 
orders on hand right now to keep the 
parts and accessories plants busy until 
after January. A surprising angle is that 
within the past week some of the leaders 
have had orders already received in- 
creased, which shows that the car manu- 
facturers have no intention of slowing 
production at their end of the line. 





SERVICE ASSOCIATION CLAM BAKE 


NEW YORK, Sept. 5—The Automotive 
Service Association of New York will 
hold its Third Annual Clam Bake and 
Outing at Glenwood-on-the-Sound on 
Sept. 24. 








CHARLES A. SINGER, JR., DIES 

NEW YORK, Sept. 1—Charles A. 
Singer, Jr., died suddenly in a New York 
hospital yesterday. For several years 
he was prominently identified with the 
company manufacturing the Palmer- 
Singer cars, his father, Charles A. 
Singer, Sr., being president of the con- 
cern. The company passed out of the 
automobile industry six years ago and 
since the end of the war Singer, Jr., had 
been a member of the firm of Partridge, 
Singer & Baldwin, which is an exporter, 
specializing in the sale abroad of Amer- 
ican cars. 








“Slow” Driver Fined 
For Obstructing 


Traffic 


CHICAGO, Aug. 31—A motorist 
who was arrested in Evanston on a 
charge of speeding entered the de- 
fense that his car could not speed. 
“I was going only 15 miles an hour,” 
he said to Justice of the Peace Boyer. 

“Only 15 miles an hour on a busy 
boulevard!” exclaimed the Justice. 
“Twenty dollars and costs for ob- 
structing traffic.” 














OTTAWA SHOW IN THREE SECTIONS 

OTTAWA, Ont., Sept. 1—Ottawa Cen- 
tral Canada Exhibition being held Sept. 
8 to 18, will be in three sections. The 
first will be devoted to automobiles, the 
second to accessories and the third to 
trucks. In addition to these three sec- 
tions the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers will have a show of their own 
demonstrating motor driven farm ma- 
chinery. 


FORDSON SHOW IN GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 2—The South- 
eastern Fordson Industrial Exposition 
held in Atlanta Aug. 29 to 31 proved to 
be the largest tractor and power farming 
equipment show ever held in the south- 
east, attendants the first day of the show 
being estimated at more than 10,000. 
Approximately 250 Ford dealers from 
the territory handled by the Atlanta 
Ford branch attended the show, and 
business meetings were held each day 
to discuss plans for the coming year. 
The show was under the auspices of the 
Atlanta branch of the Ford Motor Co., 
with the co-operation of several manu- 
facturers of power farming equipment 
who also had their products on display. 





HELPING MOTORISTS IN OHIO 

COLUMBUS, O., Sept. 2—A thousand 
metal signs showing directions and dis- 
tances are now being put out through- 
out Ohio by the State Highway Depart- 
ment. These signs have white letters 
with a dark blue background and show 
up well under any condition. They will 
be placed principally at cross roads. 


Special Ford Wins Fourth 
Annual Pike’s Peak Climb 


Makes 12 Miles Up Steep Grades in 
19 Minutes and 50 Seconds 
on Labor Day 


DENVER, Sept. 4—The winning of the 
Penrose trophy for the fastest time in 
the Pike’s Peak fourth annual hill climb 
today was a surprise to the 5,000 specta- 
tors when it went to a Ford special in 
the less than 183 cubic inch displacement 
class. The driver was Noel E. Bullock 
and the time was 19 minutes 50 4/5 sec- 
onds for the 12 2/5 mile course of seven 
to 10% per cent grades and 60 curves, 
mostly sharp switchbacks. 

Glen Schult in an Essex and Roy W. 
Beavers in a Chevrolet took second and 
third in this small car event in 20 min- 
utes and 41 seconds, and 23 minutes 3 2/5 
seconds, respectively. 

The first three places in event No. 2, 
for up to 300 cubic inches displacement 
went to Harold Brinker in a Wills-Sainte 
Claire, H. L. Chapin in a Dodge and Sam 
Marcus in a Haynes, in 20 minutes 46 
seconds, 23 minutes 25 4/5 seconds and 
24 minutes 184/5 seconds. A Hudson 
driven by King Rhiley, winner of trophy 
last year, won first prize today in the 
event for cars above 300 cubic inches in 
20 minutes and five seconds, with a Pack- 
ard driven by P. B. Abbott only two sec- 
onds behind, and a Mercer piloted by W. 
S. Haines captured third place in this 
large-car event in 20 minutes and 31 sec- 
onds. 

Highteen cars started and 15 finished, 
three being forced out by slight break- 
ages, but there were no serious accidents. 
Bullock and Rhiley are both Nebraskans, 
Haines hails from the Mercer factory, 
while most of the other contestants are 
from Colorado Springs, Denver and other 
Colorado points. 

All three events were for non-stock 
cars, with $2,100 in cash prizes divided 
into firsts and seconds of $500 and $200 
for each event. The program was a suc- 
cess in attendance, racing talent, officials, 
management, sportsmanship and _ all 
other respects, according to Traffic Man- 
ager F. C. Matthews of the Pike’s Peak 
Auto Highway Co., which staged the meet 
on its own world-famed highway with 
cooperation of Colorado Springs Cham- 
ber of Commerce and under official sanc- 
tion of American Automobile Association. 
While weather was ideal today, a terriffic 
storm yesterday soaked and gullied the 
road badly and a crew of experts work- 
ing all night, although able to overcome 
nearly all the damage, were forced to 
leave some stretches near the top of the 
peak still heavy when races started. 
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Dealers Spread Courtesy Campaign 











New York Mayor Asks 
Installation of Bus Line 


Would Save Coal and Be of Value 
In Normal Times, He 
Says 

NEW YORK, Aug. 31—Mayor Hylan, in 
a statement just issued, urges that the 
special session of the New York Legis- 
lature, which has been called to enact 
legislation on the coal situation, give 
him the necessary authority to establish 
a municipal motor bus line, which he 
thinks would save coal during the pres- 
ent crisis as well as being useful in 
ordinary times. 

Mayor Hylan has tried three times be- 
fore this to induce the legislature to 
enact: a law which would permit him to 
try this experiment. Already he has 
tried it out with privately owned make- 
shift busses and he thinks that if the 
city can operate its own busses a trans- 
portation problem will be solved. 

“Surface transportation in a large city 
is too cumbersome and too expensive to 
meet traffic needs,” says the mayor in 
his statement. “Surface cars must be 
run on iron and steel rails laid in the 
middle of the streets and must be pro- 
pelled by electric power obtained from 
overhead or underground wires and gen- 
erated from coal. A large preliminary 
outlay is required to equip such a surface 
system and a very large supply of coal 
always must be on hand and assured 
in order to continue the operation of 
such a system. 

“No such large initial outlay is re- 
quired to equip and operate a motor bus 
system that can accommodate and pro- 
vide for as many passengers as a surface 
car system. In fact, the original outlay 
for a motor bus system that could accom- 
odate as much traffic as a surface car 
system would be about one-fifth of the 
cost of the latter. For $25,000,000 the 
city of New York can provide a bus sys- 
tem that would adequately handle as 
Many passengers as could be handled 
by a surface car system at an initial cost 
of $125,000,000. 

“If the bill is passed by the legislature 
the city of New York will have in opera- 
tion on the city streets within a few 
weeks after its passage a motor bus sys- 
tem that will become a permanent insti- 
tution in the transportation of persons 
on the surface of the city streets.” 

New York is not the only city which 
has realized the efficiency of the motor 
bus and taken steps to avail itself of 
the advantages of cheap and trustworthy 
transportation. Chicago tried out motor 
busses during the street car and elevated 
strike and found them so efficient that 

Since the settlement of the strike the 
Chicago Elevated lines have laid out three 
routes beginning at the end of three Ele- 


two and one-half miles through well pop- 
ulated districts over which 14 motor 
busses will operate as feeders. 

TO MAINTAIN RESALE VALUE 

DETROIT, Aug. 31—Capt. E. V. Rick- 
enbacker, vice-president in charge of 
sales for Rickenbacker Motor Car Co., 
said today that his company had deter- 
mined upon a policy of maintaining 
prices and values, so that the Ricken- 
backer car would always have a high 
resale valuation. The resale value of a 
car is a most important sales point, he 
said, and is especially important to deal- 
ers in view of the general used car sit- 
uation. 

Business for the fall, winter and all 
of 1923 should continue at a high vol- 
ume, Rickenbacker said. The industry 
has struck a gusher in the form of en- 
closed car business, and this with the 
regular run of business will keep sales 
high. Rickenbacker looks for an in- 
crease in enclosed car demand, until it 
will total close to 90 per cent of all car 
business. This growth in enclosed car 
business may come in three years, he 
said, in all classes of cars. 
DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER SUIT 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Aug. 31—Suit for 
$100,000 defamation of character has 
been filed in the Sangamon circuit court 
against The Bruce Automobile Co., and 
Bert Bruce of Springfield, by James A. 
West, Carmi. The suit is based upon the 
arrest last fall of West on a charge of 
stealing an automobile. The charges 
were preferred by the Bruce company. 

West set forth that he was arrested in 
Carmi on telegraphic orders of the 
Bruce company but after 61 hours in 
jail was released by a justice of the 
peace who dismissed the charge. Later, 
he said, he was again taken into custody 
on warrant sworn out by a Bruce com- 
pany agent, bound to the grand jury 
under $1,000, and in jail 96 hours be- 
fore he obtained release. The grand 
jury voted “no bill.” He claims that his 
credit has been injured as result of the 
prosecutions. 

The Bruce company will claim that 
West came to Springfield to get an auto- 
mobile, agreed to purchase the car but 
drove it away from the garage without 
paying for it. His arrest followed in 
attempt to recover the machine. 





J. F. DODGE’S ESTATE $36,892,588 

DETROIT, Aug. 31—The late John F. 
Dodge left an estate which is valued at 
$36,892,588, according to the inventory 
just filed in the Probate court. Of this 
grand total $1,049,228.68 is represented 
by cash on deposit it in the banks. 
Dodge’s 50,000 shares of Dodge Bros. 
stock, appraised at $46.75 a share, are 
given a value of $23,018,750. He also left 
$9,300,000 in Victory 3% per cent bonds, 
$60,000 in 314 Liberty bonds and $500,000 


vated lines and extending from one to in City of Detroit bonds. 





Movement Chicago Trades 
Association Started Grows 


A. A. A. and N. A. D. A. Join 
In Effort to Encourage Civility 
Among Automobile Drivers 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2—Automobiles 
in all parts of the United States will 
soon be bearing on their windshields a 
little green and white sticker with 
“AUTOMOBILE COURTESY” in large 
letters over the name of the local auto- 
mobile club, indicating that the driver of 
the car is observing the courtesy cam- 
paign being conducted by the American 
Automobile Assn., in connection with the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Assn. and the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 


“We believe that 50 per cent of the 
automobile accidents which happen on 
the highways of the United States could 
be avoided through the use of a little au- 
tomobile courtesy,” said Dai H. Lewis, 
Acting Executive Chairman of the A. A. 
A. “Courtesy costs nothing and brings 
greater results than any other element 
entering into the driving of an automo- 
bile. 

“Real automobile courtesy demands 
that we give the other fellow his share 
of the road; that we dim our lights when 
meeting another car at night; that we 
recognize the fact that the man behind 
us blowing for the road wants to get 
by and is not challenging us to a race; 
in short, it means being agreeable in all 
these little things that go so far toward 
avoiding friction.” 

The American Automobile Assn., in 
taking up with its affiliated clubs the 
question of carrying on this campaign is 
impressing the need for careful observ- 
ance of traffic regulations as one of the 
elements of a courtesy campaign. The 
traffic officer, the association points out, 
is only a human being placed in a diffi- 
cult position because of the necessity of 
enforcing these regulations and a little 
courtesy toward him will eliminate many 
of the more trivial arrests that now 
clutter up our traffic courts. 

The whole operation of the courtesy 
campaign, the A. A. A. points out, de- 
pends entirely upon the old principle 
of the golden rule, “Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.” 


NEW ADVANCE-RUMELY BRANCH 

OMAHA, Neb., Sept. 2—A new branch 
building is to be erected here by the 
Advance-Rumely Company. It will be at 
Ninth and Farnam streets and will be 
three stories high, of reinforced con- 
crete with red brick facing and stone 
trim. As soon as the building is com- 
pleted the company’s branch now oper- 
ated at Lincoln, Nebr., will be abandoned. 
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Coal Shortage in Detroit 
May Force Curtailment 


Only 15 Days Supply on Hand, 
Says Detroit Edison Co. 
Head 


DETROIT, Aug. 31—Curtailment of 
power to the automotive plants in this 
district will be necessary if conditions 
do not improve within 15 days. The De- 
troit Edison Co., has sufficient on hand 
for this length of time, according to 
Alex. Dow, president, but will have to 
curtail if coal shipments are not speeded 
up. All plants in this city with the 
exception of Ford are furnished with all 
or the major portion of their power 
by this concern. 

According to all authorities the ques- 
tion of getting coal into the Detroit dis- 
trict is not one of mining the coal, but 
of moving what has already been mined. 
Even this condition is not general but 
is confined to the so-called coal belt rail- 
roads which operate South and East of 
the Ohio River. 

The coal shortage here is far more 
serious than the steel situation. While 
some of the plants complain of cars on 
the road two and three weeks where for- 
merly three and four days was suffi- 
cient, in the main the shipments are 
coming in fairly well. The slight in- 
crease in the price of steel is not re- 
garded as sufficient to materially affect 
the cost of automobiles. 

All of the plants have supplies for 
thirty to sixty days’ supply as far as 
heat and special power requirements 
such hammer rooms, etc. are concerned. 
C. §S. Mott of General Motors Corp. 
stated today that the average for the 
GMC units was better than 30 days for 
coal on hand. All of these concerns in 
the Detroit zone, however, are directly 
affected by what happens to the Detroit 
Edison Company, as they are not equip- 
ped to manufacture all of their own 
power, but simply to take care of their 
heating, compressed air and_ similar 
needs. 

When asked to comment on Henry 
Ford’s move in announcing a closing 
of the Ford plants on Sept. 16, no one 
was anxious to be quoted. The opinion 
generally expressed however, is that the 
move was designed to rather dramatic- 


ally focus popular and perhaps legisla-’ 


tive attention on the effects of the coal 
and rail strikes, even if closing proved 
to be eventually unnecessary. Not a few 
scented a political angle to the announce- 
ment. 

H. H. Rice, president Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., summed up the situation which 
applies generally to the Detroit plants 
when he said, “When we erected our new 
plant we put up a large power house, 
which is sufficient to take care of all our 
heating, pumping, compressed air and 
similar requirements. It is not designed 
to be large enough to run our shops. 
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Power for this purpose is drawn from 
the Detroit Edison Co. If they are forced 
to curtail, we will have to do likewise.” 

There is no thought of changing over 
to the use of fuel oil in Detroit, although 
the Ford Motor Co., has some temporary 
installations in their power plant in 
Highland Park which are working out 
very well. As pointed out by Mr. Dow, 
of the Detroit Edison Co., this would 
be some relief if it were a case of actual 
shortage of coal and not a shortage or 
rather a slowness in transportation. The 
same problems which affect the move- 
ment of coal also affect the movement 
of fuel oil as the oil would have to come 
in by rail, since Detroit has no pipe 
line. 


Complete Program for 


National Used Car Conference 


CHICAGO, Sept. 2—The complete pro- 
gram has been announced for the Na- 
tional Used Car Conference which will 
be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 14 and 15. The meetings will be 
presided over by Robert E. Lee, secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn. The program follows: 

Thursday, Sept. 14; Morning and 
Afternoon 

How Boston Dealers, Through Co-Opera- 
tion and Education, Determine Actual 
Used Car Values—L. B. Sanders, secre- 
tary, Boston Used Car Statistical Bu- 
reau. 

Eight Months of Used Car Co-Operation 
in New Orleans—Ginder Abbott, mem- 
ber, Automobile Dealers’ Association of 
New Orleans, The Saginaw Plan—By a 
representative of the Saginaw (Mich.) 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

What Used Car Sale Price Bulletins Have 
Done for the Trade—By representatives 
of the Detroit, St. Louis and Kansas 
City Automobile Dealers’ Associations. 

Round table discussion. 

Friday, Sept. 15. Morning 

Buying and Selling Used Cars at a Profit 
—B. B, Burns, Decatur, Ill, used car 
dealer; president Illinois Automotive 
Trade Association. 

Used Car Merchandising—S. E. Comstock, 
vice-president, Williams & Hastings, 
Detroit distributor. 

Round table discussion. 

Afternoon 

How Can We Make the Automobile Shows 
Sell More Cars?—Round table discus- 
sion. 


FORD IN CANADA HAS COAL 

WINDSOR, Ont., Sept. 1—Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada may have to shut down 
Sept. 30, according to officials of that 
company. While the fuel supply of the 
Canadian concern is fairly satisfactory, 
it is pointed out that the supply of a 
great many of the suppliers is low and 
this would force a closing. 


DENVER DEALER FLIES TO DETROIT 


DENVER, Sept. 2—Don Hogan, Rick- 
enbacker distributor who flew to Detroit 
in his own plane in an effort to obtain 
a larger quota of cars has returned. He 
was delighted with the journey and stat- 
ed that he intends to keep a direct liaison 
with the factory via the air route. Ho- 
gan flew the ship the 1,050 miles to De- 
troit in thirteen and one-half hours. 
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Dealers Prepare for Good 
Fall and Winter Season 


Many Car Owners Having Spring 
Maintenance Work Done 
Now 


CHICAGO, Sept. 2—Automobile main- 
tenance in shops throughout the city has 
been at a high point since the opening 
of the season and during the past week 
has been picking up rapidly. Shops 
everywhere are working to capacity and 
some are finding it necessary to put on 
more men to take care of the after-vaca- 
tion rush. 

“Very near everyone who has a car, 
drove it while on their vacation,” says 
one dealer, “and there has been more 
week-end touring done this year than at 
any other time. I have asked quite a 
number of the people who come in if 
they intend to keep their automobiles in 
service during the fall and winter and 
the majority if them say that they will, 
except when the snows are too heavy.” 

If present indications work out right, 
there will be plenty of cars on the streets 
during the cold weather this year. It 
has been the custom of car owners, more 
or less, to store the car during the win- 
ter and leave the repair work to be done 
in the spring, but not so these days. 
Dealers are getting more work into their 
shops than ever and this of course, 
points to the use of those cars the rest 
of the year. 

Henry P. Epstein, president of the Gar- 
field Motor Sales Co., Haynes and Oak- 
land dealer at 49 E. Garfield blvd., re- 
ports the sale of touring cars with win- 
ter tops as phenomenal. “They have 
surpassed anything that I had thought 
of,” he says. 

The Staver Co., manufacturers of all 
kinds of winter tops, have been flooded 
with orders from all parts of the north 
and are over a month behind now with 
additional orders still pouring in. 

Barring future rail and coal trouble, 
this fall and winter will be the biggest on 
record, is the view of most dealers. 


60 DAYS’ COAL IN INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 31—Automotive 
manufacturers of Indianapolis have coal 
and power supplies that will last for at 
least 60 to 90 days, with coal on the way 
to producing companies and to the pub- 
lic utility power companies which sup- 
ply most of the power used by the auto- 
motive manufacturers. The public util- 
ity companies are well supplied with fuel 
and there is no apprehension in any 
quarter that a lack of coal will bring 
about curtailment of power. 


OIL TO SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL 

OMAHA, Neb., Sept. 1—The local as- 
sembly plant of the Ford Motor Co., 1s 
being equipped to burn oil instead of 
coal. Manager Russel said that his plant 
would continue to put out 168 cars 4 
day as long as the material holds out. 
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Past Week Is Best in 
Milwaukee for Everyone 








Both Dealers and Distributors 
Enjoy Greatest Selling 
Time 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 4—The past 
week was one of the best this year re- 
garding both distributors’ and dealers’ 
business in Milwaukee. This was due to 
the genuine stimulation of the big motor 
show in conjunction with the annual Wis- 
consin State Fair, held in West Allis, a 
suburb of Milwaukee. Hundreds of deal- 
ers from all parts of Wisconsin and Up- 
per Michigan, the Milwaukee distributing 
territory, came to Milwaukee, many of 
them bringing prospects who desired to 
see the 1923 models before placing 
orders. Local buyers who have been 
waiting to view the field before placing 
orders found opportunity of ample di- 
mensions at the State Fair show to see 
practically every passenger car built in 
America in its new types. 

Motor truck business likewise was 
helped along by the comprehensive dis- 
play of commercial vehicles, which again 
took the form of a little village, called 
“Trucktown,” as in the last two years. 

The results of this year’s State Fair 
show were eminently satisfactory, espe- 
cially as it appears that the farmers are 
again becoming a buying factor, both in 
passenger and commercial cars. Exhib- 
itors of farm machinery said that trac- 
tors and power operating equipment 
aroused more interest than in 1920 or 
1921, and some actual sales were made 
on the grounds. 

Upstate dealers said that there was a 
slowing up in demand in cities, but rural 
districts were producing some good busi- 
ness in passenger cars especially. 





NEW OAKLAND MODELS 

DETROIT, Sept. 1—Oakland 1923 mod- 
els are now out with many body changes 
and some minor mechanical alterations, 
including new Marvel carbureter, new 
exhaust heated manifold with tempera- 
ture control by throttle and new Remy 
distributer with semi-automatic advance 
inclosed in breaker box instead of mov- 
ing distributer head. The gear shift 
levers are longer and levers for spark 
and throttle control instead of the usual 
quadrant are mounted on the steering 
column, 

The bodies are deeper, with crowned 
fenders wider and heavier than formerly. 
The running board has been lowered an 
inch and a-half. All models now are 
fitted with drum type headlamps. The 
Sedans and coupes are fitted with heat- 
ers and rear view mirrors. The sport 
model is now more completely equipped 
and better upholstered. 

Prices range from $975 to $1545. 


AUGUST WAS MOON’S BEST MONTH 

ST. LOUIS, Sept. 2—August was the 
best sales month in the history of the 
Moon Motor Car Co., shipments for that 
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month having exceeded those for July, 
the previous high month, by 25 per cent. 
Officials of the company take this as an 
indication that the automobile business 
is being stabilized as an all year busi- 
ness. The company notes some slowing 
up of business in the west and south- 
west, which it attributes to the railway 
shopmen’s strike, but sales in the east 
have not been affected. Orders for en- 
closed cars are said to be sufficient to 
keep fhe factory busy until December. 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—Reviewing 
general business and financial conditions 
throughout the several Federal reserve 
districts for the month of August, the 
Federal Reserve Board has found that 
manufacturing activity in the automobile 
industry is one of the bright spots of 
the industrial situation. The fact that 
the activity is still far in excess of a 
year ago, despite seasonal recession, is 
taken as an encouraging sign. 


REORGANIZING HOLMES COMPANY 

CANTON, O., Aug. 31—Plans for reor- 
ganization and refinancing the Holmes 
Automobile Co., are being worked out 
by a committee consisting of Ed. Langen- 
bach, chairman, Norman C. Raff, Charles 
A. Kolp, William T. Kuhns, R. V. Mit- 
chell, I. M. Taggart and Raymond 
Loichot. A meeting of stockholders and 
others interested will be held prelimin- 
ary to the stockholders’ meeting to be 
held on Sept. 6 when final plans will be 
consumated. 

In connection with the refinancing and 
reorganization plan, another announce- 
ment of special interest made during the 
past week was that the Holmes company 
has completed a new four cylinder air 
cooled car which has been developed 
by the company during the past year 
under the direction of Thomas M. Kear- 
ney. It is expected that the car will 
sell for approximately $1,200. 


STEWART-WARNER CALLS BONDS 

CHICAGO, Sept. 1— Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. has called for re- 
demption Sept. 1 at par and a premium 
of 4 per cent and accrued interest all 
of the outstanding five year 8 per cent 
convertible bonds, which total $1,667,- 
000. 
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Parts and Accessories Makers 
Orders Booked Well Ahead 


Indications Point to Contmuance 
of Good Future 
Business 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31—That automobile 
manufacturers are figuring on maintain- 
ing their record breaking production 
pace well into the fall is indicated by 
a survey of the parts and accessories 
field, which is a good barometer of the 
immediate future. 

This survey shows that not only are 
the parts makers well booked with 
orders and specifications up to Jan. 1, 
and some of them beyond that, but that 
within the last two weeks some twelve 
or fifteen of the larger concerns have 
had their orders materially increased, 
which would indicate that their custom- 
ers are not anticipating reduction of out- 
put. Indeed, from other channels it is 
learned that September promises to be a 
bumper month. 

The parts makers’ orders indicate that 
the run right now is largely in enclosed 
cars in the medium price class, which 
is a seasonal reason why production 
should continue the way it is. Some 
think, though, that the car makers, figur- 
ing on strike complications, are stocking 
their parts bins as heavily as possible 
at the present time so as to be prepared 
for the worst. Parts makers are feel- 
ing the crimp of the rail strike. Ship- 
ments have been hampered and steel ts 
hard to get because the mills are not 
producing much material. Still most of 
the parts makers are running their 
plants to capacity and are feeling jubi- 
lant. 

There have been few cancellations of 
orders and business conditions generally 
are good, although collections have 
slowed up somewhat. 


RECEIVER FOR READING STANDARD 
COMPANY 
READING, Pa., Aug. 31—A _ receiver 
for the Reading Standard Co., manufac- 
turing the Reading Standard motorcycle 
has been appointed. 








Bent and Broken But Still Running, American 
Made Car Makes New Record in Russia 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2—Reports received by the American Relief show that for 
the first time an automobile has won passage across the great Kalmuck sand steppes of 
southern Russia, incidentally achieving a new motor record in the service of humanity. 

John A. Foy, Chief Inspector for the Tzaritzin district, limped back from a long and 
dangerous trip in a little old car that looked and sounded like an oilcloth covered, 
empty kerosene can on wheels, tied together here and there with anything handy. This 
doughty little insult to the human eye had done what the best make of car has repeat- 
edly failed in. While enabling Foy to be of service to some hundreds of thousands of 
hungry children, it had made a new record, even for that hardy little buzz-cart whose 


first name is flivver. 


Its front spring had broken, and Foy had to buy a Russian vehicle, to get another. 
Its main bearings disappeared, and he made others for it from a lead pipe he got in 
the sink of an old house. Its rear tires were punctured, and he ran the last 250 versts, 
with tires filled with sand, an excellent substitute, according to Foy. The clutch band 
broke, and he put a marine belt in its place. At last, his grease all gone, he came the 


last few miles with lard in the engine. 
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700 Meetings Have Been Held and 
50,000 Persons Have Heard 
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Map Shows Where They “Ask ‘Em to Buy ¥ 


A. E. A.’s Sales Story 

CHICAGO, Sept. 1—This is a pictorial 
story of the merchandising movement of 
the Automotive Equipment Assn. during 
the first year of its work. Each pin in 
the map on the wall of the office of Mer- 
chandising Director Ray W. Sherman at 
1818 City Hall Square Building, Chicago, 
means that a meeting was held, the “Ask 
’Em to Buy” story told and in most cases 
the “Ask ’Em to Buy” moving picture 
shown to an audience of dealers. Some- 
times there were five in the audience, 
once there were 1700, several times there 
were 500 and th average is about 70 

Fifty thousand people in the trade at- 
tended these meetings, of which there 
were 700 and hundreds of dealers 
through these meetings are making more 
money. Most of the meetings were held 
by jobbers in the territories served. 

During the second year of the work 
the “Ask ’Em to Buy” moving picture 
story of Dan Morgan’s rise to financial 
success will be supplemented by another 
picture which is entitled, “Shop Profits.” 
Dealers in any section who want to see 
these pictures may have them by asking 
the jobbing house with which they deal. 
Ask the salesman who calls on you, and 
don’t forget to ask him about the A. E. A. 
books, “A Greater Business” and “Shop 
Profits,” which tell how dealers and 
garagemen may make more money. 

The idea behind the movement is well 
expressed in the title in one of the mov- 
ing pictures: 

“Our industry can grow only as the 
dealer first makes profits.” 

REIMPORTATION TARIFF URGED 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—Every effort 
will be made by the automobile industry 
to have the House conferees accept the 
Senate amendment to the tariff bill, pro- 
viding for the imposition of a 90 per 
cent ad valorem duty on the re-importa- 
tion of all motor vehicles sold to the 
American Expeditionary forces and the 
allied governments. The amendment 
will encompass the purposes of the so- 
called Graham Bill which has been pend- 
ing in the Senate for several months and 
will give the much needed protection of 
automotive manufacturers and dealers. 


CIVILITY CAMPAIGN RECEIVED 

NEW YORK, Sept. 1—Excellent re- 
sponse has come to the campaign of the 
Motor Truck Committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce for 
“Common Sense on the Highway,” which 
was inaugurated several weeks ago. 
Already 125,000 copies of the pamphlet 
explaining the purposes and methods of 
the campaign have been distributed 
among truck manufacturers, dealers and 
fleet operators to be placed in the hands 
of drivers. It is believed that the cam- 
paign will result in a noticeable increase 
in civility among truck drivers. 
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DEALER HAS TRUCK SHOW 

NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 2—The New 
Jersey Auto Co. is staging a truck and 
body show, which opened last week with 
a parade of 30 cars and trucks through 
the principal streets. Invitations have 
been sent to prospects and to the general 
public through the newspapers. Twenty- 
four types of bodies are on display and 
are mounted on light and one-ton 
chasses. The show is being held at the 
New Jersey company’s show rooms at 
Central avenue and Hoyt street. 

MORE TRUCKS FOR STEAM LINES 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Aug. 31—An order 
has been received for additional motor 
driven trucks for steam line service, ac- 
cording to announcement of General 
Manager F. H. Pietsch, of The Kelly- 
Springfield Motor Truck Co. Although 
business slowed up in August, prospects 
for the future are encouraging, if the 
strikes are settled, Pietsch says. 


JERSEY CITY SHOW NOY. 11-18 


NEW YORK, Sept. 1—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Hudson 
County Automobile Trade Association, it 
was announced that the dates for the 
third annual show of the organization 
would be Nov. 11 to 18, and that the 
display would be held as usual in the 
Fourth Regiment Armory, Jersey City. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION FOR 
MASTER 

CHICAGO, Sept. 2—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the Mas- 
ter Trucks, Inc., Chicago, by the Mare- 
mont Mfg. Co., Up-to-Date Machine Co., 
and the Auto Body Co., all of Chicago. 
Gesas, Epstein & Leonard, attorneys 
for the petitioners, claim that the Mas- 
ter Trucks made preference to creditors 
by favoring the Vacuum Oil Co., with a 

payment of $500 about a month ago. 
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Disappointment Expressed at 
Report of Oil Committee 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—Considerable 
disappointment has been expressed over 
the preliminary report of Senator Mc- 
Nary from the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Manufacturers, relative to 
the prices in the oil industry. It was 
expected that the committee would ex- 
press an opinion as to the price changes 
in gasoline and other oil products. The 
Committee stated that the full signifi- 
cance of the price changes are reserved 
for further consideration and report 
after the answers to all questionnaires 
have been received and considered and 
the necessary witnesses called and ex- 
amined. 

The report deals with data prepared by 
governmental agencies and supplemented 
by reports from various refiners. The 
committee called attention to the fact 
that there is a distinct tendency of the 
stocks to accumulate in a comparatively 
few hands. - As to the future supply of 
gasoline the sub-committee said “Any 
estimate of the length of time an exist- 
ing supply of gasoline will last is of lit- 
tle use unless the supply of crude oil 
at the same period is also taken into 
consideration.” The committee points 
out that it has not so far formed any 
opinion upon the controverted matters 
submitted to it. 


——— 


MONTREAL TO HAVE SALON 

MONTREAL, Que., Sept. 1—The recent 
announcement by Adelstan Levesque, ac- 
tive secretary of the Montreal Automo- 
bile Trade Association, that the directors 
of that association had decided to hold 
a Montreal Enclosed Car Salon early this 
fall, has aroused great interest among 
local motorists. 
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Present Coal Situation Most 
Serious to Cleveland Industry 


No Immediate Danger of Shutting 
Down; Electricity and Oil 
Ready to Substitute 





CLEVELAND, Sept. 2—Cleveland auto- 
mobile manufacturers and parts makers 
regard the coal situation at the present 
time as most serious to the industry of 
the city, but none interviewed are in im- 
mediate danger of shutting down on ac- 
count of lack of fuel. 

In many instances purchasing agents 
took their cues last spring and went into 
the market and purchased supplies for 
the entire year and had it delivered be- 
fore transportation became a problem. 

Others have purchased electric power 
from the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., as a means for dodging trouble that 
comes periodically through labor 
troubles in the coal mining industry and 
in transportation. 

Still others laid in big supplies of fuel 
oil and have burners installed ready for 
use, should coal give out. 

In the plants that have electric power 
and fuel oil burners the only trouble 
possible to come from the coal situation 
is failure to obtain sufficient coal to heat 
plants, but that is considered generally 
a remote possibility. 

The situation thus outlined applies to 
those manufacturers who are big and 
strong financially and were able to buy 
coal early and to change over to other 
sources of fuel. There are smaller con- 
cerns that have limited supplies of coal, 
from two weeks to a month, on hand, 
that will be forced to shut down unless 
relief comes. 


“MADE-IN-ATLANTA” EXPOSITION 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 4—The automo- 
bile and tire manufacturing industries of 
Atlanta will be among those featured at 
the “Made-in-Atlanta” Exposition to be 
held at the Atlanta Auditorium Sept. 18 
to 25. A number of the Atlanta factories 
will operate miniature plants as an edu- 
cational feature. The Hanson Motor 
Co. will assemble a complete car from 
the separate parts twice each day, these 
to be regular stock cars for the com- 
pany’s Atlanta retail department. The 
Doss Tire & Rubber Co. will illustrate 
the manufacture of cord tires, both by 
hand and machinery, operating a minia- 
ture plant showing every process from 
the raw rubber to the finished tire. Vir- 
sil W. Shepard, manager of the South- 
ern Automobile Show, is also manager of 
the “Made-in-Atlanta” Exposition. 


2500 TRUCKS ON ALABAMA FARMS 
; MONTGOMERY, Ala., Sept. 2—Accord- 
mg to a survey recently made by the 
Markets division of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
county agents and power equipment 
dealers, there are now. approximately 
2500 motor trucks in use on Alabama 
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farms, and 1500 tractors, an increase of 
almost 100 per cent over the census of 
1920, in spite of the fact that the farm- 
ing industry has passed through a period 
of financial depression since that time. 
The census included only such vehicles 
as are actually in agricultural work. 
Tractor and truck distributors in At- 
lanta covering the southeastern territory 
state that a similar survey in other 
states of the section would also indicate 
about the same increases as in Alabama. 








Dealers Get Instruc- | 
tion in Use of Farm 


Tractor 
MOLINE, IIL, Aug. 31—Field in- 


struction in the operation of tractors 
has been commenced here by the 
John Deere Co. The Einfeldt farm ~ 
near here has been selected for the 
demonstration. During the first week 
of August, distributors from Wiscon- 
sin were called in and at intervals 
during the remainder of the summer 
and fall, those from other states wi!l 
assemble. The dealers are quartered 
at the farm and there is enough recre- 
ation to keep away monotony. By 
means of this practical instruction in 
the field, the various dealers will be 
in a better position to sell tractors 
and also service them after they are 
sold. Ralph Lourie and W. A. Gil- 
more are in charge of the school. 
Iowa dealers fol!ow the Wisconsin. 
Five weeks have been allotted to this 
unique course. 














GOOD BUSINESS HERE 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31—Automobile 
distributors continued to do a good busi- 
ness, the past week, with prices still on 
a decline. 

Accessory dealers, in the main, re- 
port trade as spotty as ever, with col- 
lections poor. There is no change in 
the truck situation. 
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Yellow Cabs to Be 


Seen in London and Paris 


CHICAGO, Sept. 1—Announcement of 
the organization in London and Paris 
of -taxicab companies to operate cabs 
manufactured by the Yellow Cab Co. of 
Chicago was made here by John Hertz, 
president of the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., 
upon his return from a tour of England 
and Continental Europe. 

Hertz said the London and Paris com- 
panies placed orders for 25 cabs each 
to begin their service. Shipment of 
these cabs is to begin shortly. The 
prospective manager of the Paris com- 
pany is on his way to Chicago to be- 
come associated for a time with the 
Yellow Cab Co. of Chicago to learn 
the principles of operation which have 
been largely responsible for the amazing 
growth of Yellow cab service in Chicago 
and other cities. 

Hertz said the Yellow cab service in 
the two European capitals would be far 
superior to anything they now have and 
he believes the vehicles will become so 
popular that the service will grow rap- 
idly and provide a constant foreign mar- 
ket for Yellow cab products. He said 
the Chicago company can manufacture 
the cars and deliver them in Europe 
much cheaper than they can be produced 
there and that his company has no in- 
tention of establishing a European fac- 
tory. 


MEMPHIS TO HAVE SHOW 

MEMPHIS, Tenn., Aug. 31—An auto- 
mobile show will be given in the auto- 
mobile show building at the Tri-State 
Fair Grounds here, Sept. 23 to 30, in- 
clusive, under the auspices of the Mem- 
phis Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
The show committee is composed of 
Thomas H. Smart, chairman, Fred M. 
White, Jr., and H. W. Osoinach, sec- 
retary. 





Conference of Franklin Traveling Service Men 




















SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 1—Traveling 
service representatives of the Franklin 
Automobile Co., attended a conference at 
the factory here, lasting a week, under 
the direction of F. J. Leyerle. The pur- 


| 
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pose was to thoroughly familiarize the 
men with the new Series 10 Franklin 
engine. The photograph shows the in- 
structor explaining the details of the 
engine. 














































LOS ANGELES, Aug. 29—When Mr. 
and Mrs. Grannige moved from Artesia, 
Cal., they thought it best to take their 
valuable live stock along with them. As 
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“Full Service From Their Car” 


they owned an automobile, it was an easy 
matter to rig up the trailer shown in 
the photograph and hitch it on behind 
their passenger car. 
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The good roads with which California 
abounds simplified their problem. The 
photograph shows them passing through 
Los Angeles. 








Some Improvement In 


Texas Business Noted 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 31—-There appear- 
ed to be some improvement in the auto- 
motive business in Texas during July 
and the first half of August. Dallas re- 
tailers reported increased sales of cars 
and trucks, and accessory men said their 
business was holding its own. The gen- 
eral tire trade was some better, but com- 
petition was keener and while the deal- 
ers in the city—regular dealers—were 
about holding their own they said the 
reason for their not showing an actual 
increase in sales was due to the fact 
that hardware men, grocery men, 
garagemen, accessory men and many 
other merchants are now handling tires 
as a side line and that every little store 
in the surrounding towns carries tires in 
stock at prices around what they could 
be handled for at the regular tire deal- 
er’s house. This has had a tendency to 
reduce the sales of the legitimate dealers, 
but not the sales of tires or the prices. 

Fort Worth auto dealers reported bus- 
iness improved some ten per cent and 
Houston and South Texas dealers said 
business was steady. 


The outlook is regarded as better. The 
cotton crop is now beginning to reach 
the market and the grain is moving. 
Automobile dealers say they expect Sep- 
tember and October to be among the 
best months of the year. 

Tractor. sales showed some increase 
and sales of trailers were picking up. 





BANKHEAD TOURIST SERVICE 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Sept. 1—The 
headquarters of the Bankhead National 
Highway Assn, is receiving many _in- 
quiries from tourist bureaus in the north 
and east, as well as tourists, inquiring as 
to the number of camping grounds and 
automobile stations along the Bankhead 
Highway. 

In order to give the desired informa- 
tion in regard to these camps, Director 





General J. A. Rountree has written to 
every Automobile Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce and commercial organization in 
all of the towns along the Bankhead 
Highway from Washington, D. C. to San 
Diego, Cal., a distance of 3690 miles, to 
secure information in regard to these 
camps, so that it can be printed in 
pamphlet form and in the official organ 
of the Association, the United States 
Good Roads Bulletin. 
KISSEL ADDING TO FACTORY 

HARTFORD, Wis., Aug. 31—The Kissel 
Motor Car Co. of Hartford, Wis., has 
started construction work involving 
$100,000 on a large power plant and 
boiler house which will supplant its pres- 
ent heat and power generating system. 
Three 300-hp. Sterling boilers will be 
installed, together with additional dyna- 
mos, generators and other equipment. 
The Kissel plant also is undergoing gen- 
eral improvement and enlargement, the 
present construction including new dry 
kilns and lumber curing facilities for 
the woodworking and body hops, where 
all Kissel passenger car and motor truck 
bodies are built. 





CADILLAC’S TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 

DETROIT, Sept. 2—In celebration of 
its 20th birthday as a producer of 
Cadillac cars, the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co. has purchased for itself, as a birth- 
day present, a little one-cylinder Cadillac 
automobile, built in 1902. The Cadillac 
organization is 27 years old and began 
building cars in 1899, but did not take 
the name of Cadillac until 1902. 

The ancient one-lunger chug-chugged 
its way up to the new 49-acre plant of 
the Cadillac company in Detroit, the 
other day, without faltering. President 
H. H. Rice took the grandfather of. Type 
61 out for a spin, and returned pronounc- 
ing the old car as “fit as a fiddle.” 

The model A “Caddie” has a curved 
hood concealing the water tank, a chain 
drive, and a motor amidships. It cranks 
from the side. 





30,000,000 Automobiles in 
15 Years, Says William Holler 


BUFFALO, Sept. 2—Within 15 years 
there will be 30,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States, it was predicted by 
William Holler in an address before the 
Kiwanis Club. Holler, who is secretary 
of the Flint, Mich., Chamber of Com- 
merce, said there is no truth in state- 
ments that the automobile industry has 
reached the saturation point. 

“There are now 10,800,000 automobiles 
in this country,” he asserted. Within 15 
years this number will be trebled. 

“Machines will be built to sell for 
$150 and $175. They will be made of 
wood and papier mache. A new fuel will 
have to be found and frictionless metal 
which will make the use of oil unneces- 
sary. 

“The time is coming when every la- 
borer will have his car. Machines that 
have outlived their usefulness will be 
given to children instead of being junked.” 

82 EXHIBITORS AT INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 31—The State 
Fair automobile show of the Indianapolis 
Automobile Trade Assn. to be held Sept. 
4 to 9 will have 82 exhibitors whose dis- 
plays will fill the great Manufacturers 
Building of the State Fair Grounds. 
Thirty-five dealers and distributors of 
cars and vehicles showing 51 makes of 
cars have taken space, as have seven 
manufacturers and dealers in bodies, and 
40 accessory manufacturers and jobbers. 
Bigger exhibits than ever will mark this 
fall show. The passenger car dealers 
and distributors who are to show have, 
in almost every case, increased the 
amount of space they took in former 
years. To a man, they expect bigger fall 
business to come from this state fair 
show than it has brought in recent years. 
The tendency of the great to grow larger 
and the well distributed wholesaler to 
get more and more business is well 
known in the approaching exhibit. 
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Cleveland Men Optimistic 
Over Enclosed Car Outlook 


Barring Further Strike Interference, 
Sales Should Establish New 
Mark 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 2—The fall of 
1922 will be the banner season in Cleve- 
land for sales of enclosed cars. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and _ retailers 
unite in saying that unless strikes in- 
terfere they will sell more enclosed mod- 
els in September, October, November and 
December, than they ever before sold in 
the corresponding months. Men in the 
industry do not expect labor disturb- 
ances to upset their plans. They look 
for the situation to be cleared shortly. 

The fact that the spring and summer 
months of the present year have been 
unexpectedly good for the enclosed 
models has convinced leaders in the in- 
dustry here that this type of car is grow- 
ing in popularity and that they offer 
the greatest possibility for sales devel- 
opment. The fall is regarded as the 
psychological time to make a drive. 

That the entire industry in Cleveland 
believes this is evidenced by the co-oper- 
ation that is being given the Cleveland 
Automobile Manufacturers and Dealers’ 
Association in its activities on behalf of 
the enclosed car show, which will be 
held in the new $8,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium Sept. 18-28 in connection 
with the style show and exposition of 
local merchants and manufacturers. 
Every Cleveland manufacturer and prac- 
tically every distributor and retailer of 
a closed car is represented in the 41 
allotments of space in the exhibit that 
have been made by Secretary Herbert 
Buckman, of the association who is show 
manager. 

The publicity, the good will, and the 
driving power that the combined efforts 
of dealers and manufacturers will place 
behind enclosed car sales campaigns, 
coupled with refinements in cars and 
moderate prices for them are relied on 
to make this year a record one for sales. 

Sales slowed up in Cleveland retail 
stores during August and production 
went down in factories as a rule, 
although there is an exception here and 
there. The let-up was slight, however. 
The month was much better than August, 
1922, however. Price reductions are said 
to have helped on the whole, although 
Some dealers say the break in quo- 
tations had the opposite effect. They 
are mostly distributors whose prices 
were not cut. All agree that prices 
Should be stabilized quickly. 

STUTZ ADDS SPEEDWAY ROADSTER 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 31—An addition 
to the Stutz line has been made in the 
Shape of the Speedway roadster, a sport 
model which will list at $2760. It will 
be powered with the Stutz D-H motor 
and carry special compensating spring 
Suspension. Equipment is the feature of 
the hewcomer, one of the new things 
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being a circular trunk which fits into a 
specially designed well in the rear deck 
of the car. The trunk holds two large 
suitcases. In addition to headlamps and 
spotlight, the roadster is provided with 
two small cowl lights and a parking 
lamp mounted on the left rear fender. 

Two extra wheels, fitted with cord 
tires and shielded from the weather by 
moleskin covers carrying the Stutz crest, 
are furnished. Other conveniences are 
the heavy double bar bumper, plate glass 
side windshields, adjustable cowl venti- 
lator, automatic windshield cleaner, rear 
view mirror and individual scuff and 
step plates. 








Must Have “7” in 


License Number 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31—Gov. 
Sproul won’t have a car license un- 
‘ess the number 7 appears conspicu- 
ously in it. He recently purchased 
a new automobile and the license tag 
issued to him was No. 700,000. His 
five other cars are numbered re 
spectively 7, 77, 777, 7,777, and 77,777. 














VIRGINIA “STOP” LAW 


RICHMOND, Va., Aug. 31—Motorists 
entering Virginia should be given a gen- 
eral warning of a new law requiring all! 
automobiles to come to a dead stop be- 
fore crossing car tracks. Unless this is 
done it will be found that in many coun- 
ties justices of the peace lay themselvés 
in concealment along the road and 
pounce upon the motorist after he 
crosses the tracks, causing his arrest on 
the spot. This practice has originated 
and become an abuse because of the fee 
system, some justices making $100 a day 
at “fat” crossings. 

TEXANS STRESS ETHICS CODE 

DALLAS, Tex., Sept. 1—The Texas 
Automobile Association is enforcing a 
strict code of ethics. The association has 
set out to impress upon the automobile 
buying public of Texas that when they 
deal with a member of the association 
they are assured of a square deal, ac- 
cording to W. A. Williamson, manager. 
Williamson declared that no firm which 
fails to live up to the ideals of the asso- 
ciation will be continued as a member. 
He said the association intends to make 
this so apparent that no firm will coun- 
tenance a shady transaction. Eventually 
the members of the association will have 
to make good claims of customers made 
when sales were concluded. 

EXCISE TAXES FALL OFF 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—Preliminary 
statements by the Collector of Internal 
Revenue shows that the payment of ex- 
cise taxes for the automobile industry, 
fell off by approximately $11,000,000 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The report 
shows that the excise taxes on automo: 
biles for the fiscal year of 1922 amount- 
ed to $104,430,163.93, as compared with 
$115,546,249.31, for the fiscal year of 
1921. 
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Motor Truck Will Replace 
Railroad If Necessary, White 


N. A. C. C. Official Declares Trucks 
Will Do the Work If Strike 


Continues 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 31—Windsor T. 
White, chairman of the Motor Truck 
Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and local manu- 
facturer of trucks, in a public statement 
declares that the large cities of the coun- 
try will not suffer on account of food 
shortage and other basic supplies if the 
railroads should be tied up by a strike. 

While the special function of the mo- 
tor truck is for short hauling and as a 
feeder to the railroad lines, yet in spe- 
cial emergencies it can be extended to 
cover the special situation. 


Surveys just completed in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Omaha and New Orleans show 
that adequate supplies of food can be 
furnished each city in the event of a 
tie-up of railroads. 


The post office department is now pre- 
paring to move all first class and paper 
mail with a fleet of 28,000 trucks. Serv- 
ice already has been inaugurated in In- 
diana. In another place 95% ton trucks 
operated by 152 letter carriers and 17 
carriers on foot have superseded 240 
horse-drawn wagons driven by an equal 
number of carriers at a saving of over 
$30,000. 

Medicinal supplies and other drug nec- 
essities will not be stopped by a strike. 
The Louis K. Liggett Company, for in- 
stance, has for some time operated a 
large fleet of trucks in Connecticut, and 
New Jersey, and New York. 

The Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, 
is transporting barrel package goods 
from its refineries to its warehouses by 
truck. 


The meat packing industry will not be 
materially affected. As an instances of 
what can be done 2,500 head of hogs 
are hauled daily by trucks into the St. 
Joseph, Mo. stockyards. Fifteen motor 
express lines for handling live stock 
shipments within a radius of 45 miles of 
Kansas City have been in operation for 
some time. 

Trucks operating out of Louisville 
soon will be handling 500 tons of supplies 
on each outbound and inbound trip. 


GROWTH OF ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


DETROIT, Aug. 31—The Automotive 
Electrical Service Association, composed 
of electrical service stations in various 
parts of the country, has built its mem- 
bership from 62 to 250 during the past 
year, according to reports read at a meet- 
ing of the board of governors here. The 
governors discussed plans for furthering 
the work of the association whose ob- 
ject is to make specialized electrical 
service work available both for dealers 
and owners. 
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Chicago’s Transportation 
Would Be Aided By Bus 


Aldermen, Returning from Europe, 
Praise Busses and Boost 
Subway 








CHICAGO, Sept. 2—What to do about 
Chicago’s transportation problem? The 
wise ones say a subway, the mayor says 
city ownership, the traction men say 
nothing and the automobile men are 
agreed on two things—a subway and a 
bus service which will reach all parts 
of the city. 


The street car strike, which lasted for 
six days, did not seriously affect any one, 
except the department stores, because 
automobiles stepped out and saved the 
day. On the day the street car men re- 
turned to work Mayor Thompson asked 
for $3,000,000 for busses to be owned 
and operated by the city on a five-cent 
fare basis. 

Mayor Thompson believes in a subway, 
but what are the people to do for ade- 
quate transportation between now and 
the time we are blessed with this sub- 
way? Should it cost seven cents to 
travel from one end of this city to 
another when it takes over an hour and 
a half to make the trip on lines that do 
not run through the loop and very near 
half an hour more on Clark street, one 
of the through route lines that passes 
through the crowded railroad and down- 
town district? 

Maintenance of the street cars and 
their right of way undoubtedly costs a 
good deal, and though there have been 
no figures compiled, it is thought that 
motor busses can do the work cheaper 
and faster. 

A delegation of aldermen recently 
went on a transportation problem-solv- 
ing jaunt to Europe. They have returned 
with words of praise for all European 
bus systems and strong for the subway. 
Long ago they knew that busses were 
needed in Chicago, not to replace street 
cars, but to help them. 

That the Chicago Elevated Lines be- 
lieve in the motor bus is proven by the 
fact that they recently arranged to put 
fourteen into operation as feeders to 
their lines and that they are contemplat- 
ing adding 26 more to this number. 

Automobile men here who have studied 
the possibility of a bigger bus service 
are universal in the opinion that with- 
out them the transportation problem is 
as completely unsolved as ever. 

Chicago is already overcrowded, it 
needs more room, both for people to live 
in and for men to make things in, but 
now workers are crowded right to the 
very doors of their factories because if 
they move out where their children can 
live like children they cannot get to their 
places of employment. 

The transportation problem does not 
stay the same in Chicago—it grows 
worse each hour, and while the alder- 
men were over in Europe trying out the 
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Pacific Coast Dealers Consider Water 
Shipment to Avoid High Freight Charges 


Oregon Association Asserts Far Northwestern Statés Are at Disad- 
vantage Because of Lower Rates to California Points 








PORTLAND, Ore., Sept. 1—As a step to 
cut down the heavy freight rate charged 
by the railroads on automobiles into the 
Pacific northwest, a rate which natural- 
ly brings the retail price on an automo- 
bile sold in Portland and elsewhere in 
this section to a higher figure than per- 
haps any other point in the United 
States, dealers are considering securing 
automobiles by water through the Pana- 
ma canal, and this practice may be put 
into execution this fall by a considerable 
number of the dealers. 

The Automobile Dealers’ Association 
of Portland, through its secretary, Ralph 
J. Staehli, has for the past month been 
gathering data relative to water ship- 
ments of automobiles and has reached 
the conclusion that a substantial saving 
can be made in this manner, which can 
be passed on to the ultimate purchaser. 

“Owing to the fact that the railroads 
coming into Oregon charge for a higher 
carload minimum than for California,” 
Staehli said, “the Pacific northwest bears 
freight rates on automobiles in many in- 
stances considerably higher than Cali- 
fornia, and in fact the highest in the 
country. There being no prospect of 
freight reduction, and the railroad situa- 


tion being altogether unfavorable on ac- 
count of strikes, the Portland dealers 
have been investigating water shipment 
and many of them are on the point of 
trying it out. 

“Under the railway freight schedules 
the cost of cars, particularly enclosed 
models has been increased sometimes as 
much as 20 per cent. By shipping by 
water we believe that this can be con- 
siderably reduced. A saving of one- 
third of the freight charge would be pos- 
sible, our investigations have disclosed.” 

The cars could be handled from the 
eastern and middle western factories to 
the Atlantic seaboard by rail or canal, it 
is stated, and then brought through the 
Panama canal to the Pacific coast. While 
such shipments would take a consider- 
ably longer time than by rail, this de- 
lay would not be such an undesirable 
factor during the fall, winter and early 
spring months, although dealers would 
no doubt resort to rail shipments during 
the spring and early summer rush of 
buying. Some of the smaller dealers and 
distributors may join together in ship- 
ments in order to have the cars come 
by water and secure the lower rate, it 
was stated. 








upholstered and plain busses of London 
and Paris a small body of automobile 
men here was at work on the real solu- 
tion of the transportation problem—the 
motor bus. 

It is interesting to note that the 
busses which went into operation here 
when the strike was called are still 
operating and it is easily seen how suc- 
cessful they have been when one of the 
suburban bus lines has sent in seven 
more busses since the strike to do duty 
on Chicago’s streets. 


MOON NET INCOME REPORT 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31—Moon Motor 
Car Co., St. Louis, has filed with the New 
York Stock Exchange a report showing 
that its income account for the six 
months ended June 30, 1922, returns a 
net income of $236,655 after costs and 
expenses and taxes. 


The Stock Exchange has approved 
the listing by the Moon company of 
124,726 shares of capital stock without 
par value, with authority to add an 
additional 29,487 shares upon official 
notice that they have been sold to the 
public. 

DETROIT ENCLOSED CAR SALON 

DETROIT, Sept. 2—The Detroit Auto 
Dealers’ Association will hold an en- 
closed car salon Oct. 17 to 21 in the 
General Motors Building. 


HOUSING PROBLEM AT FLINT 

DETROIT, Aug. 31—A review of the 
housing situation at Flint is causing 
some apprehension among factory execu- 
tives and city officials in view of the 
increased operations of existing fac- 
tories and the pending opening of sev- 
eral new plants. An investigation of 
manufacturing conditions shows that 
Buick is adding to its employes at the 
rate of 100 a day; Mason Motor Truck 
Co. and the Martin-Parry Corp. are about 
to open plants, Chevrolet declares that 
its force will be increased by about 
3000 by next spring, and Durant building 
plans call for completion of the Flint 
factory by spring. 

There is no unemployment in the city 
now and it is reported that all of the 
new help required will have to come 
from outside the city. There are less 
than 100 available dwellings reported, 
and many real estate agents report wait- 
ing lists of persons seeking homes in 
certain sections. Builders and real estate 
men estimate that between 4000 and 6000 
homes will have to be built within two 
years. 


STAR NEBRASKA STATE FAIR 
OMAHA, Neb., Aug. 31—The Star car 
will be on display at the Nebraska State 
Fair at Lincoln, Sept. 3 to 8. Andrew 
Murphy & Son, Omaha distributors of 
the Durant will show two models and 
will promise to start making deliveries. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 











Detroit Cadillac Motor Car Co., of New York, 
and the Drennan Motor Car Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., Cadillac distributors, have recently pur- 
chased real estate adjoining their present plants 
and will build additions in the near future. A 
pa 80 feet by 150 feet, on New York Post 

oad, comprises the new property of the New 
York company, while _ the rennan company 
bought 50 feet east of its present home. 


Lucas & Christenson, distributors of the Gard- 
ner line of cars in the Cleveland territory, have 
opened temporary sales and display rooms at 1812 
and 1816 Euclid avenue. The quarters are just 
east of the former location that was ruined by 
fire a few days ago. On October 1 the old 
quarters at 1730 Euclid avenue will be ready 
for Occupancy. 


Royer-Brunner Co. has opened a Chevrolet 
sales and service station at 5909 Broadway, in 
Cleveland. 


Cornell Sales Co. has been appointed distrib- 
utor for the I. Cooper battery and battery 
parts, at Cleveland. 

Bob Allen Overland illys-Knight Sales Co., 
2122 Euclid avenue, ha®been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. 


Kankakee Tire and Service Co. has been or- 
ganized at Kankakee, Ill, and has opened a 
maintenance station at 547 East Court street. 
Capital stock has been fixed at $25,000. The 
promoters include W. M. Cortlin, E. C. Peters 
and W. F. Krall. 

Moses & Morris Corp. has been organized at 
Chicago Heights, Ill. A garage and maintenance 
station has been opened at the corner of Center 
and Seventeenth streets. Capital stock has been 
fixed at $5,000. A complete line of accessories 
will be carried. The founders of the company 
include .F. O. Moses, Henry Moses, Milton 
Morris and L. W. Carrier. 

Constant & Groves, Fifth and Edwards streets, 
Springfield, Ill., has been appointed distributor 
for the Hupmobile in Sangamon, Menard, Cass 
and Christian counties. 


J. D. Farnsworth, for some time employed as 
mechanic at the Kenney, IIl., Motor Sales Co., 
has purchased the plant from Stoutenborough 
& Son, and will hereafter handle the business 
alone. He plans to carry a complete line of 
accessories and also a repair and storage busi- 
ness. 

Work on the construction of a_ three-story 
concrete and brick structure for the Conduitt 
Automobile Co., of Indianapolis, distributor for 
the Peerless, Maxwell and Chalmers, began this 
week. The building is to stand at the corner 
of Meridian and St. Joseph streets: it is to be 
modern in every particular and will cost about 
$150,000. The site was leased on a 99-year 
lease with a valuation of $60,000. 

The Kolbo Motor Co., Valley, Neb., has 
leased the building formerly occupied by Parson 
& Peterson and will operate an authorized Ford 
agency, carrying a complete line of Ford parts. 
Kolbo was a salesmanager for the Sample-Hart 
Motor Co. of Omaha. 

The Marathon Tire Co., exclusive St. Louis 
distributors for the Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., 
has opened sales and maintenance quarters at 
the southeast corner of Channing and Locust 
streets with Henry L. Michelson as_ manager. 
The company will also distribute the Cornhusker 
tire. The new company is affiliated with the 
Ed. §. Michelson Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 


The McQuiston-Shields Motor Car Co., or- 
ganized by McQuiston and H. H. Shields, 
both of whom have had many years’ experience 
in the used car field in St. Louis, has opened 
for business in the large two-story building at 
the northwest corner of Channing and Locust 
streets. The new company has arranged with 
finance companies for the selling of the cars 
they acquire in the course of their business. 


_The Inland Products Co., manufacturers of 
Pistons, pins and piston rings, have opened a 
Service station at 2835 Washineton avenue, St. 
Lonis. Kirk M. Roberts, district salesmanager, 
will be in charge assisted by A. G. Haberle and 
Horace Foote. 

Delhi Rattery and Supvplv Co., Presto Lite 
Battery distributors, which has been located in 
the building at the southwest corner of Beau- 
mont and Locust streets. St. Louis, for several 
vears, has moved to their new headquarters, 
2317 Pine street. 

‘The Dallmann Machinery & Mfg. Co., 935 
Winnebago street. Milwaukee, has purchased the 
rights to the Smith sliding gear an clutch here- 
tofore manufactured by the Smith Sliding Gear 
& Clutch Co., of North Lake, Wis. The Smith 
comnany will receive a rovalty on the Dallman 
Production. The North Lake works will con- 
Prntrate on the manufacture of pullevs for 
ordson tractors and similar mechanical devices. 





The Tractor & Truck Improvement Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., which has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, will establish a plant for the 
manufacture of a new design of transmission 
invented and patented by Ross Koile of Merrill. 
It is an epicycle gear drive for which it is 
claimed that the lightest and cheapest tractor 
or truck now on the market can be made as 
efficient as the heavier and more expensive types. 


The Oldfield Tire Co., Akron, O., has been 
granted a Wisconsin charter. A branch has 
been opened at 441-443 Jefferson street, Mil- 
waukee. The capital stock is given as $50,000, 
and the proportion to be employed in Wisconsin 
as $10,000. 

Chidester-Frint, Inc., 528-532 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., distributor of the Durant in Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan, has been designated 
as distributor, in the same territory, of the new 
Star car. 

The John G. Wollaeger Co., 417-421 Wells 
street, Milwaukee, state distributor of the Stude- 
baker in Wisconsin, has opened a retail branch 
sales and service station at Kenilworth and 
Prospect avenues, Milwaukee, under the man- 
agement of Charles H. Jackson. The Wollaeger 
Co. will move about Nov. 1 to its new $150,000 
headquarters building at 2719-2723 Grand avenue, 
on the west side of Milwaukee, where it will 
also maintain a retail division besides its distrib- 
uting house. 

The Hartland (Wis.) Auto Supply Co. has 
been organized by John H. Pessin and opened 
for business in the Opera House block as a 
general dealer in automotive equipment, tires, 
accessories, etc. 


Fond du Lac-Velie Motor Co. has been organ- 
ized at Fond du Lac, Wis., by William Frank, 
formerly associated with the Huelsman-Dodge 
Co. of the same city. 

The Schultz-Bray Auto Co., Evansville, Wis., 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock 
to deal in new and used cars, automotive equip- 
ment, etc. The incorporators are William F. 
Schultz, John J. Bray and C. D. Schultz, all of 
Evansville. 


Herbert Winkler and W. A. Brown, Florence, 
Wis., have been appointed joint dealers in the 
Oldsmobile in Florence county, Wis., and Iron 
county, Mich., which adjoin. 

Fox River Motor Co., Green Bay, Wis., cap- 
ital stock, $100,000, has been chartered to deal 
in motor cars, trucks, tractors, equipment, etc. 
The incorporators are Charles W. Collins, Lynn 
D. Joseph and E. M. Stenger. 


Stanley Supply Co., Stanley, Wis., dealer in 
automotive equipment, tires, etc., is a new Gard- 
ner dealer. 

The Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc., 123 
West 64th street, New York, has established a 
direct branch office at 1302 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, IIll., with Lee C. Carlton as the execu- 
tive head. This branch will take care of the 
business of the middle western section. It will 
carry a complete stock of Robert Bosch mag- 
netos, spark plugs, spot lights, horns, etc., the 
same as the New York office. 

A price reduction of “Off ’N On” tire chains 
has been announced by the manufacturers, the 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Co., 2613 S. Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, has acquired the manufac- 
turing and sales rights for the Johnson shock 
absorbers, formerly controlled by the Temme 
Spring Corp. of Chicago. 

By order of United States District Judge 
Bodina, at Trenton, N. J., the real and personal 
property of the Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
will be offered for public sale by the receivers, 
Arthur H. Woods and C. E. Murray, Jr., Sept. 
13. All bids received then will be reported to 
the court on Oct. 2. Each bidder must file a 
certified check for $100,000 before the bid will 
be considered. 


Following the death in an airplane accident 
recently of E. W. Schillo, president of the Schillo 
Motor Sales Co., Mercer and Templar distrib- 
utors in Chicago, and Roy G. Keller, the com- 
pany’s mechanical superintendent, it is announced 
that the business will continue under the man- 
agement of C. E. DeBolt, with Ed. Jencks as 
mechanical superintendent. 

In the last two months the Piston Ring Co. 
of Muskegon, Mich., has produced 5,232,051 pis- 
ton rings, according to an announcement by the 
company. 

The Philadelphia office of the Morse Chain Co. 
has been moved to 612 Franklin Trust Building, 
18-22 South 15th street. J. A. Meaney is dis- 
trict manager. 

Mahan and Broadwell, architects, American 
Savings Bank Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., have pre- 
pared plans for a new building for the Inter- 
state Automobile and Supply Co., recently in- 
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Many Sources Offer 
Safety Suggestions 





“Seven Days for Safety” May Be 
October 8 to 14, Says 
Board 





WASHINGTON, Sept. 2—Invitations to 
fifty representatives from each of seven 
groups concerned in highway safety are 
bringing a deluge of suggestions for in- 
corporation in a national safety cam- 
paign planned to retard the accident and 
death toll of the country due to traffic 
mishaps, according to announcement by 
the Highway Education Board. 

Almost without exception, replies in- 
dicate an eagerness for such a campaign, 
stressing the timeliness and need for a 
national movement of this nature. 
Groups requested to offer suggestions in- 
clude pupils, teachers, superintendents 
of schools, automobile clubs, chambers 
of commerce, police officials and auto- 
mobile dealer associations. 

Outstanding suggestions received to 
date, it is said, include a national essay 
contest among all pupils doing class 
room work in the fifth to eighth grades, 
a national safety lesson contest among 
teachers, the observance of “Seven Days 
for Safety,” and the distribution of 
“Pledges of Carefulness” among pedes- 
trians and drivers alike. October 8 to 14 
seems the date most favorably agreed 
upon for the observance of “Seven Days 
for Safety,” according to the general 
tenor of the letters received. 

Several weeks ago the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce offered to 
set aside approximately six thousand 
dollars in prizes for the best safety es- 
says and lessons if sufficient interest was 
indicated. If the date of Oct. 8 to 14 
is definitely fixed for the observance of 
“Seven Days for Safety,” or “National 
Safety Week,” it is expected that those in 
charge of local campaigns will arrange 
their dates to conform, and their activi- 
ties to include the salient features. 








corporated in Memphis. The buildin will 
probably be located on Union avenue and work 
begin the latter part of the present year. The 
structure is very artistic and will cost about 
$40,000. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Inc., 
announces that the executive offices are now lo- 
cated at 125 Church street, New York City. J. J. 
Raftery, formerly of the Western Electric Co. 
and until recently with the Curtis Publishing 
Co., has been appointed manager of the New 
York branch, of which Howard N. Croop is 
salesmanager and C. H. Boehler is city sales- 
manager. 

The Lefler Motor Car Co. has been organized 
and incorporated at Concord, N. C., to establish 
an automobile agency, by S. W. Leffler, H. C. 
ao and S. K. Patterson. Capital is 


E. G. Eidson, president of the Cyclone Motor 
Corp., Greenville, S. C., manufacturers of trucks, 
and Frank F. Leigh and J. B. Ricketts, have 
been named by the court as receivers for the 
company following a recent petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed by creditors. 

New corporatiens recently formed in the auto- 
motive business in Illinois are listed here: 
Motorlife Mfg. Co., 115 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Capital $100,000. Will manufacture and 
deal in compound called ‘“‘Motorlife.” 

Roosevelt-Paulina Garage Co., 1733_W. Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago. Capital $4,000. Deal in and 
hire automobiles. 








MOTOR AGE 











CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 











J. A. Clark, general manager of the Van 
Cortlandt Vehicle Corp., the New York distrib- 
utor for the Peerless, announces the appointment 
of W. R. Chandler as retail sales manager of 
the New York factory branch. Chandler has 
been connected with the automobile industry for 
the past 12 years, having formerly been man- 
ager of the old Flanders Electric Co., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Holt-Chandler 
Co., New York agent for the Maxwell and Pope- 
Hartford and general manager for the Hayes- 
Diefenderfer Co. 


Robert C. Yates, well known in the forging 
industry and for many years identified with the 
Union Drop Forge Co., of Chicago, has resigned 
to become general manager of the Interstate 
Drop Forge Co. of Milwaukee. 

B. G. Brennan has been appointed general 
salesmanager of the Inland Products Co., man- 
ufacturers of the Inland Spiral-Cut and Oilless 
piston rings. 

King Motor Car Co., Detroit, announces the 
appointment of C. L, Graham as factory super- 
intendent. 


F. D. Cerk has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Stutz Chicago Co., distributor in 
Chicago of the Stutz car. Cerf came to Chicago 
from Memphis where he was for a number of 
years distributor of the Dodge car. For several 
years he has been manager of sales and adver- 
tising for Harris & Rodger of Chicago. 

C. C. Weisong, formerly salesmanager for 
Joseph G. Blount, Maxwell and Chalmers dis- 
tributors of Atlanta, has been appointed manager 
of the retail sales branch of the Hanson Motor 
Co. for the Atlanta territory. 

John S. Shirley has been appointed advertising 
manager of the “‘X” Laboratories, manufacturers 
of “X” Liquid. He has been in the advertising 
field for the past 15 years; 12 years of which 
were spent with the Percival K. Frowert Co. 
of New York and Philadelphia, during which 
time he served as copy-writer, rate and plan 
executive, special account representative and gen- 
eral manager. 


Oscar F. Ostby has been appointed general 
salesmanager of the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., to 
succeed C, C. Leininger, who resigned. 

John A. White, a pioneer in the battery in- 
dustry, has been appointed a vice-president of 
the U. S. Light & Heat Corp., manufacturers 
of USL storage batteries. 

Robert Lurie, of 125 West 49th street, New 
York, has just taken the greater New York and 
Connecticut representation for the Kelsey fric- 
tion-drive car. Lurie, up to 1918, was distrib- 
utor for Metz. 


J. F. Hundt, formerly district manager for the 
Wainwright Engineering Co., has joined the staff 


of the Globe Machine & Stamping Co., of Cleve- 
land, and will represent it in a sales way in 
the west, while W. F. Edwards, the company’s 
national sales representative, will look after the 
east in selling the Globe Motoright steering 
wheel lock, tool and battery boxes and stop 
signals, 

Louis C. Steger, member of the board of direct- 
ors and director of purchases and stores for S. 


F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., died on 
Aug. 20. 


J. V. Aguirre, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
O., recently returned from a five months’ trip 
through Mexico, West Indies and all countries 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea. 

Harold J. Throm has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Oakland Motor Co., 
and T. B. Rautenberg has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer. R. Hedges, Jr., for- 
merly secretary and treasurer, has returned to 
St. Louis. 


George H. Hunt, formerly manager of Strom- 
berg Motor Devices, and for the past three 
years salesmanager of the Disteel Wheel Corp., 
is now in charge of Rayfield carburetor sales to 
manufacturers of passenger cars and trucks. He 
has offices at 1401-7 David Whitney building, 
Detroit. 

Thomas B. Toy, salesmanager of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Packard Co., died while visiting his son, 
Frederick Yale Toy, in Jamestown. Heart 
trouble caused death. 


Alfred P, Sloan, Jr., vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in charge of operations, J. J. 
Raskob, vice-president and chairman of the 
finance committee, and Alfred H. Swayne, vice- 
president in charge of banking relations who 
have been abroad for the last seven weeks, re- 
turned last week on the Majestic. 

Paul Smith, of the service department of the 
Maxwell-Chalmers Sales  Corp., Philadelphia, 
piloted a large party of Maxwell-Chalmers em- 
ployes to Port Norris, N. J., on a week-end 
fishing party. Thirty-three men went along. 


Frank Talbott, who was formerly general man- 
ager of the Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, O., 
has been appointed general manager of the Vir- 
ginia Rubber Co. with headquarters at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Since leaving the Victor, Talbott 
has been directing the manufacture and _ sales 
end of a new tire he has invented. It is an- 
nounced that the tire will be manufactured at 
the Virginia plant instead of at Cleveland. 

Harold G. Pederson, for two years factory 
superintendent of the Kelsey Wheel Co., Windsor 
plant, has resigned to join the factory staff of 
the Franklin Automobile Co., as assistant to 
the master mechanic. 





NO STRIKE HOLD-UP HERE 

CHICAGO, Aug. 31—M. J. Lanahan, 
sales manager of the Dashiell Bros. Co., 
Dodge distributors, says that the rail 
strike has not as yet seriously affected 
the delivery of their car and that there 
are more than 400 orders on enclosed 
and open cars yet to be filled with sales 
still stepping along at a surprising rate. 

More than 500 Buicks have reached 
Chicago over the Pere Marquette R. R. 
within the last two weeks. The Case 
Co. reports sales of enclosed used cars 
as phenomenal and other retail and 
wholesale establishments are “feeling 
fine” over the outlook for the fall and 
winter. 

PEERLESS PRODUCTION SOLD 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 1—The scheduled 
production of the new models of the 
Peerless Motor Co., has been sold for 
one year ending Aug. 1, 1923, according 
to an announcement made at the fac- 
tory. The output was completely ab- 
sorbed by distributors and dealers with- 
in 24 hours after the announcement of 
the new line was published. 

R. H. Collins, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the favorable public 


response exceeded his most optimistic 
expectations. 

The reception of the car in this city 
was unexpected. On the day that the 
new cars were first put on display, the 
local Peerless sales room had more vis- 
itors than it ever had in any single day 
in its history. The sales exceeded all 
previous single day’s records. 


KISSEL EXPECTS BIG YEAR 

CHICAGO, Sept. 2—The Kissel Motor 
Car Corp., according to G. A. Kissel, 
president of the company, is preparing 
for the biggest year in its history when 
the work for 1923 swings under way. 
At present, the Kissel is going strong in 
the sale of both open and enclosed cars 
and Kissel declared that this fall and 
winter ought to be a _ record-making 
period for all automobile concerns if 
the present strike situation does not 
grow worse. 

Both Harry P. Branstetter, Chicago 
distributor for the Kissel, and the offi- 
cial of the firm are optimistic over the 
outlook for the automotive business in 
general, expressing the opinion, that 
sales should continue in rapid fire order 


September 7, 1922 


California State Automobile 
Assn. to Welcome Tourists 


Maps and Information Service Is 
Offered by Northern 
Club 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 1—Every mo- 
tor car party entering Northern Cali- 
fornia is to have an official welcome at 
the State Line and will be served with 
free maps, touring and traffic informa- 
tion under new policies adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the California 
State Automobile Association. 

These policies were announced by 
President George S. Forderer at a meet- 
ing of Association department heads and 
branch managers held in San Francisco 
this week. They wl be put into oper- 
ation for the remainder of the present 
touring season and with the opening of 
the 1923 season the California State Au- 
tomobile Association’s welcome sign will 
have been erected at all points of in- 
gress and egress to Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Association will place at the 
State Line signs reading: 

VISITING MOTORISTS . 

The California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation is at your service during your 
stay in California. 

Maps, State Registration Requirements, 
Traffic Laws and Road Information 
Supplied—Without Charge. 

In announcing the new policy of the 
Association, President Forderer said: 

“Visiting motorists annually spend 
millions of dollars in California. The 
expenditure of this money contributes 
much to the general prosperity of the 
state. One of the purposes of the organ- 
ization is to promote motor tourist travel 
into California in order that these vis- 
itors may have the opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the great natural 
resources of the State, its industrial and 
commercial advantages, as well as its 
scenic glories. Their presence in in- 
creasing numbers each year is a benefit 
to each and every resident of the State. 
In the past, this organization has serv- 
ed only those visiting motorists who 
were supporting motor car organizations 
and has made a cost charge for its maps. 
We will now not only supply the visit- 
ing motorist with free maps, information 
as to state registration requirements, 
traffic laws and road data, but our sign 
system extended and improved as it is 
each year will insure them a pleasant 
stay in our State.” 


_—_— 


MARMON BOSTON CO. 


BOSTON, Aug. 31—The Marmon Bos- 
ton Co. has just been organized in this 
city to handle the Marmon line in the 
territory of eastern Massachusetts. While 
factory executives are officials of the new 
company, it is not a factory branch, be- 
ing a Massachusetts corporation. Col. 
E. S. Gorrell is president and treasurer; 
A. R. Heiskell, vice-president, and Fred 


right up to inventory time in the winter. E. Moskovics, secretary. 
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MOTOR AGE 








IN THE RETAIL FIELD 











McCreery-Phelan Co. announce their removal 
to their new home at 300-302 Monroe avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., under erection for the last sev- 
eral months. 


The building at 444 Monroe avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn., which has been occupied by the Cleve- 
land Motor Car Co. until recently has been 
leased for five years by the Jerome P. Parker- 
Harris Co. and will be used by it for its used 
car department. The Parker-Harris company own 
the building at the northeast corner of Monroe 
and Lauderdale streets, which has been occupied 
by the Buick company factory branch and _ this 
adjoins the building at 444 Monroe and will be 
occupied by the part of business formerly on 
Madison. The company will have a frontage 
of about 130 feet on Monroe avenue, which is 
“Automobile Row” in Memphis. 

Frank J. Ruggaber, proprietor Diamond Serv- 
ice & Auto Supply Co., Racine, Wis., is a volun- 
tary bankrupt, with liabilities of $2,164 and 
assets of $4,532. 


_The Sheboygan (Wis.) Oiling & Greasing Sta- 
tion has been established at 841 North Seventh 
street by William Schmitt, Jr., to render lubri- 
cation service to private owners. 

Reliable Service Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been appointed Haynes dealer, with sales and 
service station in the Fisk building, Farwell 
and Eau Claire streets. The partners are Willard 
Enge and George Amentorp. 


Jelinski Bros., North Fond du Lac, Wis., have 
opened for business their new garage and repair- 
shop, designated as the Arrow Garage, at Jeffer- 
son and Oshkosh streets. It is a new building, 
40x120 ft., fireproof. 

Stromer Garage, Gillett, Wis., was badly dam- 
aged by fire with a loss of $10,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. It will be rebuilt and re- 
equipped. 

The South Side Buick Co., Milwaukee, a new 
Buick dealer, has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital stock by J. A. Piszcezek, M. J. Czerwinski 
and F. S. Wasielewski. 


Spring City Tire Co., 330 West Main street, 
Waukesha, Wis., has plans for a new public 
garage, sales and service building, 65x185 ft., one 
story and part basement. The business is owned 
and managed by Wolf Bros. 

Ernest Heinemann, of Seymour, Wis., has 
leased the Krause garage at Antigo, Wis., for- 
merly occupied by the Paige Motor Sales Co., 
and will open a general repair and service shop, 
specializing in welding, cutting and other expert 
processes, 


Charles Jary, Medford, Wis., tire dealer and 
repairman, has sold the business to H. A. Fischer, 
of Madison, Wis., who took charge Aug. 15. 

H. A. Brandenburg, Manitowoc, Wis., has 
opened for business in his new shop building at 
Fourteenth and Franklin streets, and is special- 
izing in painting and trimmng passenger cars. 

Jaeger-Dowling Co., Neenah, Wis., a new 
‘$50,000 garage and dealer corporation, has plans 
itor a $25,000 sales and service building, 75x119 
ift., to be erected at 120-124 East Wisconsin 
savenue, Neenah. 


Motor Inn., Fond du Lac, Wis., has been 

established as a general service and repairshop 
by Paul A. Jaffke and Joseph G. Wagner. It is 
located at 17-19 South Macy street. Mr. Wagner 
was formerly associated with the Crescent Motor 
Car Co. and the Raymer Garage, Fond du Lac, 
as shop superintendent. 
_ Tri-City Nash Co., Neenah, Wis., Nash dealer 
in Neenah, Menasha and Appleton, Wis., has ad- 
mitted James F. Fritzen as a partner. The 
capital has been increased. Mr. Fritzen becomes 
vice-president and city sales manager. F. W. 
Abenschein is president, and George E. Sande, 
‘secretary-treasurer. 

H. W. Johonnett & Son, formerly of Beaver 
'‘Dam., Wis., have moved to Kenosha, Wis., to 
become Buick dealers. 

Joseph P. Wergin, Kewaunee, Wis., proprietor 
of the Kewaunee Furniture Store, who has been 
manufacturing and repairing tops and cushions 
and doing motor car upholstery work on a small 
scale for some time past, is erecting an addition 
to his building and will establish this activity 
‘as a distinct department. 

_Rice and Norris Company, of Bangor, Me., 
distributors of the Packard for eastern Maine, 
including the city of Bangor and suburbs, have 
moved their salesroom and service station to 
Center street in Bangor. 

. Porter’s Garage, French street, Bangor, Me.. 
is a Ford service station and a stock of Ford 
Parts has been secured. 


Through an announcement of the Haynes 
Automobile Co.. Kokomo, Ind., the Monmouth 
Auto and Tire Co., of Newport, Ky., and Harry 


Lampert, of Xenia, O., become dealers for 
Haynes cars in their respective territories. These 
two Haynes dealers will operate under the Jen- 
nings Motor Car Co., Haynes distributors, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 

The Hannan-Odell-Van Brunt Motor Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., authorized Ford and Lincoln deal- 
ers, has started a monthly publication for Ford 
owners, entitled, ‘‘“Ford Owners News.” Volume 
1, Number 1, is dated August, 1922. 

Columbia-Westcott Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been organized here and has opened at Fourth 
and Poplar streets. The company will distribute 
Columbia and Westcott cars in both North and 
South Carolina. J. A. Cave is president; R. F. 
Willeford, vice-president; Rush, sales 
manager; C. A. Crater, treasurer. 

Oldsmobile Sales and Service Co., Raleigh, N. 
C., has been organized here to distribute Olds- 
mobiles in the Raleigh territory. The company 
will take over the Norwood garage and in addi- 
tion to the distribution of Oldsmobiles will con- 
tinue the Norwood storage and service. 
pas and R. E. Winstead compose the new 

rm. 

Lifsey-Smith-Hill Co., 236 Peachtree street, At- 
lanta, announces their appointment as distributors 
a Georgia for the Peerless Motor Car 

0. 

Buchanan Motors Corp., another newcomer on 
“Automobile Row” in Louisville, Ky., have re- 
cently opened their salesroom at 653 South Third 
street. This company will distribute the Moon 
automobile in this territory, with J. A. Kauff- 
mann in acitve charge of the organization. 

The names of the incorporators of the Fox 
River Motor Car Co., Green Bay, Wis., were 
incorrectly stated in the Motor Ace of Aug. 24. 
The incorporators are Charles W. Collier, presi- 
dent; Josephine A. Collier, vice-president, and 
Arthur J. Geniesse, secretary. The company has 
been in business handling the Ford line 12 years 
under the management of Charles W. Collier. 


W. G. Miller and W. A. Thompson, Spring- 
field, Ill., have formed a partnership and organ- 
ized the Standard Motor Service Company and 
opened a garage and sales agency at 223 East 
Monroe street. The firm will distribute the 
Oldsmobile line in the Sangamon county terri- 
tory. 

F. C. Daubs and H. F. Vishniski, both of 
Chicago, have formed a partnership and organ- 
ized the Daubs-Vishniski Motor Car Company 
with headquarters at 131 North Walnut street, 
Danville, Ill. The company has been appointed 
distributor of the Buick car in the Vermilion 
county territory. The members of the firm have 
long been identified with the Buick organization 
in the Chicago branch. The sales station at 
Danville is a temporary one and in the near 
future the new company plans to erect its own 
building. 

Haury Motor Co., Durant distributors for the 
Louisville, Ky., territory, has received a tele- 
gram from Carroll Downes, president of Star 
Motors, Inc., advising that they have been ap- 
pointed to establish the Louisville branch of the 
Star Motor Co. of gg og with complete 
charge of marketing the Star line of motor cars 
in their territory. 


E. B. Strube, president of Strube’s Garage, 
Louisville, Ky., has announced that since acquir- 
ing the distribution of the Lincoln and Ford 
line of motor cars the firm name has been 
changed to the Strube-Pettit Motor Co., with 
E. B. Strube as president and J. B. Pettit, vice- 
president, and E. Strube, secretary and treas- 
urer. J. B. Pettit has been connected with 
Ford factory branches in Memphis, Nashville 
and San Antonio for the past eight years. 


The Franklin Motor Car Co., of Bangor, Me., 
has been specializing in the sale of used cars 
lately. A mail order department has been opened 
in connection with the selling of used cars by 
this company. 

Albert J. Howard Co., of Bangor, Me., with 
salesroom and service station for the Durant, 
represents the Durant in eastern Maine. The 
appointment was recently made and the company 
is now disposing of a stock of used cars to 
make room for the Durant models. 


After the beginning of 1923 the Stoddard 
Motor Car Co., Lincoln and Ford distributors, 
Springfield, Mass., will be quartered in a new 
building of white marble construction opposite 
the Hotel Kimball. Plans now being drawn call 
for one of the finest automobile establishments 
in New England. Connected with the large show 
room will be a service station for the Ford ex- 
clusively, and there will be a complete line of 
Ford: parts. 

John B. Lyerly is acting as distributor for the 
Gray in Pittsfield, Mass. He also handles the 
Rickenbacker. 
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Bloomington Ford Day Is 


Big Incentive for Business 


Many Owners Turn Out With Cars 
of All Sorts to Win 
Prizes 


BLOOMINGTON, IIl., Sept. 4—An effec- 
tive advertising idea was carried out on 
Saturday, Sept. 2, by Rue Motor Co., of 
this city, distributors of the Ford car. 
To stimulate business, which has been 
quiet since the railway strike, it was 
decided to ask the merchants of the city 
to co-operate for a Ford day, in which 
every car owner of that type be invited 
to attend a barbecue at Miller Park. The 
business men willingly responded and 
gave way numbered tickets during the 
week preceding, with every sale of fifty 
cents.. The holder of the winning num- 
ber was presented with a new Ford car 
by the Rue company. In addition, there 
were fifty other prizes given by the Rue 
company and the merchants, these going 
to the Ford owner who came from the 
most distant point; the Ford owner with 
the oldest car; the Ford owner with the 
largest family, etc. It was computed 
that there are 4,000 Ford cars in Mc- 
Lean county and territory directly adja- 
cent and if all responded to the invita- 
tion, there would be a vast crowd to be 
entertained. While not this number of 
car owners came in, yet there was a tre- 
mendous response and the event was 
voted a great success by the promoters. 
H. Dale Rue, president of Rue company, 
gave a dinner to all of the motor car 
dealers of Bloomington one week prior 
to the event and invited all of them to 
take part and procure what advantage 
they could of the presence of this army 
of Ford owners. He believed that in this 
great number of visitors there would be 
many prospects for the higher priced 
cars and that Ford day might be of value 
to all of the dealers, and he hoped that 
each would find some profit in the as- 
semblage. This exhibition of brotherly 
spirit was deeply appreciated by the 
dealers and all agreed to do what they 
could to make the day a great suc- 
cess. A beef barbecue dinner with free 
eats at Miller Park was a feature. An- 
other was the parade of Ford cars, sev- 
eral miles in length. The finale was a 
program of athletic sports and the 
awarding of the prizes. All of the re- 
tail merchants profited by the event and 
there was a great army of purchasers 
in from the rural districts. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS FILMS 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—Morton F. 
Leopold, director of motion picture work, 
for the Department of Commerce is 
seeking to obtain from farm implement 
and tractor manufacturers films showing 
the way in which farm machinery is 
manufactured and how it operates in the 
field, with a view of having these films 
exhibited abroad by consular officers and 
other governmental agents. 
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Organization and Incor- 
poration of an Accessory 
Business 


Q—How can I organize and incorporate 
a wholesale and retail motor accessory 
business of say $5,000 capital, 100 shares 
at $50 a share? Would it all have to 
be paid in at once? How can I retain the 
management without owning fifty-one per 
cent? How can I arrange to buy the 
controlling interest later? Under what 
State would you incorporate? What would 
the incorporation cost?—R. G. Dean, 
Springfield, Mo. 

A—aAnswers to your problem must be 
determined by the state selected as the 
home of the corporation. Since you are 
in Missouri the first preference should 
be given that state as you must largely 
conform to its requirements anyhow. 
But, among the most desirable states 
having corporation laws most favorable 
to incorporators, Delaware is perhaps the 
most commonly selected for organizing 
the corporation at the present time, dis- 
placing New Jersey which was the most 
popular state a decade ago. 


In Delaware, a corporation may begin 
business with only a small part of the 
stock subscribed. Its fees are about the 
lowest of the states save Arizona, S. 
Dakota and perhaps Maine. But Dela- 
ware carries more prestige than Arizona 
among incorporators. There are com- 
panies that care for the meeting of in- 
corporators (as by proxies) keep dupli- 
cate sets of books, stock records, etc., 
as required within the state. Stock may 
be given a par or left without par value. 

Now for a small company, such as you 
purpose, there would not be a great dif- 
ference in the corporation expense, when 
you figure the cost of the extra service 
in a distant state, between your own 
state and any other. Your own Secre- 
tary of State should be able to provide 
you with application blanks for the pur- 
pose of applying for a charter. First 
you should get your friends or incorpor- 
ators to sign a subscription list to in- 
sure going through with the project. 

No state requires all the capital to be 
paid in at once. Only a part may be 
required and payment of the balance is 
left to the discretion of the management 
or directors. But it is best business to 
have it paid as quickly as_ possible. 
Some companies keep the control by tie- 
ing up the 51 per cent of stock in a vot- 
ing trust and issuing certificates instead 
of the stock. Majority stock does con- 
trol, unless there is an agreement other- 
wise, as by pooling the stock as suggest- 
ed. You might arrange to buy up the 
stock later by an agreement with the 
subscribers to that effect. 

Organization under a declaration of 
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The Readers’ Clearing House 


HIS department is conducted to 

assist dealers and maintenance 
station executives in the solution of 
their problems. 

In addressing this department, read- 
ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address, Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE is 
kept, for many times inquiries of an 
identical nature have been made and 
these are answered by reference to 
previous issues. 

Inquiries not of general interest 
will be answered by personal letter 
only. Emergency questions will be 
replied to by letter or telegram. 


Address of business firms will not 
be published in this department, but 
will be supplied by letter. 

Technical questions answered by 
B. M. Ikert, P. L. Dumas and A. H. 
Packer; Legal, by Wellington Gustin; 
Paint, by G. King Franklin; Archi- 
tectural, by Tom Wilder; Tires, by a 
Practical Tire Man; General Business 
questions, by MOTOR AGE organiza- 


tion in conference. 














trust would apparently be the best form 
for your purposes. Besides this form 
has many advantages, as it saves both 
expense and corporation reports. The 
entire affairs are put in the hands of the 
trustees or managers named in the 
trust. 


UTILIZING STRAIGHT SIDE TIRE ON 
CLINCHER RIM 

I read in Motor Acer, July 13, the ques- 
tion in regard to using straight side 
tires on clincher rims. I have been using 
straight side tires on a Birch 32x3% 
clincher demountable rim about 18 months. 
The method I use is as follows: Remove 
the rim from the wheel and saw the rim 
about the center of where one of the lugs 
comes. This permits the rim to close 
enough to install the straight side tire. 
I then take %-in. cotton twisted rope and 
a screwdriver, or any other suitable in- 
strument, and fill the side of rim or beads 
with this material. I drive the rope into 
place, starting always at the joint sawed 
into.—T. O. Linch, Flovilla, Ga. 

Editor’s Note—Although such a pro- 
cedure as outlined by Mr. Linch is pos- 
sible with the demountable type of 
clincher rim, we wish to state that this 
suggestion is applicable only to that type 
of rim. Where the clincher rim is of the 
true continental type, that is, the non- 
removable type of rim, wherein the rim 
is permanently affixed to the wheel felloe. 
such a procedure cannot be followed. 
However, we thank Mr. Linch for his 
contribution as it at least shows a spirit 


of co-operation. 


September 7, 1922 
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‘Maintenance and Man- 


agement of the Service 
Department 


Q—We have one more problem which 
we must solve before we move into our 
new building, and that is, what is the best 
system to adopt in the service department, 
in regard to the maintenance and man- 
agement? What kind of an offer must 
one make to a service manager in order 
to give him an attractive proposition and 
one he is going to work for?—E. W. An- 
derson, Anderson Motor Co., Norway, 
Mich. 

In a general way, we should say that we 
believe you should pay your service man- 
ager a salary that is sufficiently above 
that paid to your best mechanic, to give 
him the dignity of position and, also, to 
give him confidence in himself. We can- 
not discuss the amount you should pay 
him because we do not know the range 
of salaries in your community. 

In addition, we believe, this man should 
participate definitely in the earnings of 
the maintenance department. We think 
you should pay him a definite percentage 
of increased profits that are developed 
under his management. This will have 
to be worked out so that he is required 
to deliver, through his men, entirely 
satisfactory work. You should require 
that he arrange some system with the 
men whereby work not satisfactory to 
the customer is done over without cost. 

Also, we believe there should be avail- 
able for this man a stock of accessories 
which he can sell to customers. He 
should be given a definite percentage on 
all such sales which should be required 


to permit, his mechanics to share in this . 


percentage, when they couse the sales. 


In the best maintenance shop today we 
believe the superintendent, or manager, 
is also the salesman. As a rule, if he 
establishes routine in the shop he does 
not have to give a great deal of atten- 
tion to that work, except as a super- 
visor and inspector. He should be held 
responsible for inspecting the job, giving 
prices to the customers, seeing that the 
work is properly done and making a sat- 
isfactory delivery. 

CLEARING CORRECTION 

There appeared on page 42 of the Au- 
gust 3, 1922 issue of Motor AGE an equa- 
tion intended to solve the number of 
teeth required in a drive pinion on a 
Stewart-Warner speedometer. An error 
occurred in the last sentence as follows: 

“The number of teeth in drive gear 
times the axle ratio divided by the tires’ 
size or tire diameter in inches times the 
swivel joint reduction.” 

The word “divided” should be substi- 
tuted for “times.” 
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Holaday, West Union, IIl, 


You will waste a lot of space on a front entrance, which 
will do you very little good. In a building of this size it is not 
necessary to provide a drive-through; if a car drives in for 
quick service at the side entrance it is easy enough to back 
out. The traffic will never be so heavy that cars will be 
Practically all the space that is 
occupied in the sketch by the two cars and machine equipment 
would be sacrificed or cut into to such an extent that it would 


lined up to get through. 


be of little value. 


There is no special form of truss for this job, most any t 
form is suitable. We suggest one of the forms of lattice truss 


as being least expensive. 


The front elevation shown in our sketch may be built of 
concrete blocks and finished with cement stucco or built in 
solid concrete. The solid concrete is hard to do, however, and 
Some bright colored tiles or brick set in as 
indicated will relieve the monotonous gray and if it can be 7 : 
arranged so that the forms can be taken down before the con- 
crete gets too hard and the surface scrubbed a very beautiful 


get good results. 


effect is obtained. 





Small General Repair Shop and 
Accessory Store 


Q--I am going to build a garage building of concrete on a lot 
40x70 ft., facing the east with side street on north. Would like 
you to give me information as to what thickness the walls 
should be and method of self-supporting the roof, proper situa- 
tion of windows for best light and plans for good looking front. 
I desire the office and stockroom about 20 ft. square. 
to shop from front and at the back end of north wall.—Ashley 
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Your walls, of a good mixture, would not need to be more 
than six inches thick, but to guard against weak places and 
make the forms easier to fill properly, they should be 8 or 10 


inches in thickness. 


Where trusses rest it is customary to 
form piers, especially if thin walls are used. 
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Architectural Service 
] \ giving architectural advice, MOTOR AGE 
aims to assist its readers in their problems of 
planning, building and equipping, maintenance 
stations, garages, dealers’ establishments, shops, 
filling stations, and, in fact, any building neces- 
sary to automotive activity. 


When making request for assistance, please see 
that we have all the data necessary to an intelli- 
gent handling of the job. Among other things, 
we need such information as follows: 

Rough pencil sketch showing size and shape of 
plot and its relation to streets and alleys. 

What departments are to be operated and how 


large it is expected they will be. 
Number of cars on the sales floor. 
Number of cars it is expected to garage. 
Number of men employed in repair shop.. 
And how much of an accessory department is 
anticipated. 








PROBABLE REMEDY FOR EXCES.- 
SIVE SPRING DEFLECTION 


Q—We have a new model Saxon Sedan 
and want to know how to prevent the 
back tire from striking the inside of the 
body under the fender when rounding a 
corner or where a rough place is present 
in the road. It seems that the body is 
too wide to go between the wheels, as it 
is the inside part of the tire that strikes. 
The body seems to tilt too much when 
one wheel drops off in a hole, however, if 
both wheels dropped off in the same depth 
hole the wheels would not strike the body 
as it occurs only when the car is thrown 
into a tilting position—J. W. Davis, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Duplex chassis is suspended at the 
rear by what is known as double cross 
elliptic springs. An illustration of this 
Principle of suspension is shown below. 
Assuming springs of equal deflection 
characteristics the amount of movement 
of the spring ends sideways can be con- 
trolled by variation of the lengths of the 
blocks shown between the two springs. 
By referring to the sketch it is apparent 
that lengthening the block will give a 
stiffer spring action and will reduce the 
side sway or end movement of the 
Springs. 





It is the usual practice where a heavy 
body such as an enclosed sedan body is 
mounted on the stock chassis to change 
the length of this spacer block or to in- 
stall springs having heavier leaves or 
more leaves. In this case we are ad- 
vised by the Saxon distributors that the 
sidesway can be eliminated by lengthen- 
ing the double tapered block. We would 
suggest that you remove the present 
block and have one made that is ap- 
proximately one inch longer on each 
end, that is, the total length two inches 
longer than the original block. Install 
this tapered block between the two 
springs and give the car a test. 

If springs are too stiff the length of 
the block should be reduced about 4 of 
an inch at a time until the proper degree 
of maximum deflection has been obtained. 
In the illustration shown it will be 
noted that the original spacer block has 
dotted lines at each end which represent 
the length which should be given to the 
replacement block. Care should be 
taken to see that the block follows the 
contour of both upper and lower springs. 
Check over carefully the tightness of the 
center spring bolt and see that all body 
bolts are tight. As before stated the 
block should be lengthened in easy stages 
and as a preliminary trial we would ad- 
vise a 1% to 2 inches longer than the 


original block. 


FORD MAGNETO QUESTIONS 


Q—Is there any reason why Ford mag- 
nets should demagnetize if they have been 
properly recharged with 24-volt storage 
batteries? 

1—In general the current produced by 
any electrical machine has a tendency 
to demagnetize the field magnets. For 
this reason there is always a slight ten- 
dency for the magnets to become weaker 
but this method of charging if properly 
done should give very good results and 
improve the operation for ignition and 
lights. 

2—Will the lights be improved on a 
Ford with fully recharged magnets, this 
question referring to the older models? 

2—Before the Ford magneto was used 
for lighting purposes the magnets were 
somewhat smaller than those used at 
present. It is possible that the cars 
referred to have these smaller magnets 
which will not hold a charge so well 
when heavy current, such as used for the 
lights, is taken from the magneto wind- 
ing. Under these circumstances it might 
be well to check up the size of the mag- 
nets with those now supplied by author- 
ized Ford dealers. 

3—Where can one buy hollow steel 
drive shafting?—Ernest Neumann, care 
The Superior Repair Shop, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 


3—This information will be given by 
letter. 
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Wiring Diagram of 1916 Overland, Model 75 
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WIRING DIAGRAM. MODEL 75 /9/6. OVERLAND 


Q—Publish wiring diagram and firing 
order of an Overland 75.—H. F. Goheen, 
Wilmette, Il. 


© 100663 


1—The wiring diagram requested is 
shown above. The firing order is 
1-3-4-2. 


STARTING SWITCH 





FORD SPEEDSTER FOR SMOOTH 
OPERATION 


Q—We have in mind a design of a 
sporting roadster on a Ford chassis and 
wish your criticism on the following, bear- 
ing in mind that we are working for 
smoothness in operation rather than for 
extreme speed. The design will include 
a regular Ford block, reground and fitted 
with Kant-Skore pistons. A Ford light 
weight connecting rod will be used with 
a counterbalanced crankshaft. Pistons, 
rods and pins will be balanced singly and 
also when assembled within a fraction 
of an ounce. 


Rajo head and Stromberg carbureter 
will be used. As car will be battery 
equipped some form of battery ignition 
will be used, probably a Remy system. 
All the magnets and screws will be re- 
moved from the flywheel and a plunger 
oil pump driven from No. 3 exhaust cam 
to deliver oil to the main bearings and 
to the timing gears in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the rods also. Connecting 
rods will have nickel babbit bearings, 
drilled top and bottom for oil and grooved 
for oil circulation. 

We now come to the part on which 
we will especially like to be advised. We 
wish to change the suspension of the 
front of the engine making it 4. instead 
of 3. point cutting off the end of the pan 
at the front motor support so as to install 
a light flywheel to compensate for the 
weight of the magnets and screws. 

The flywheel may be screwed on as there 
will be no driving strain as the diameter 
and weight will be small. Standard Four 
gear ratio will be used or possible 4 to 1, 
as the object is to obtain a smooth run- 
ning car to be easily handled in traffic. 
The crankshaft will be balanced both with 
and without flywheel on knife edge bal- 
ance. Standard camshaft and ignition 
timing will be used. What is your opin- 
ion of this design?—G. C. Kelly, Dixie, 
Wash. 


It is our opinion that the changes you 
contemplate will give a beautiful run- 
ning car, but we absolutely do not ap- 
prove of changing the motor suspension 


nor of adding a flywheel at the front. 


In fact, if it were necessary to add any 
weight to compensate for removing the 
magnets it would apparently be better to 
have a plain steel ring fastened with the 
same screws which ordinarily hold the 
magnets. Removal of the magnets, how- 
ever, is usually done not merely to avoid 
the splash in the oil but to reduce the 
flywheel weight for the purpose of giv- 
ing better pick-up. 

We are personally familiar with the 





performance of a Ford car which 1s 
standard except for the use of battery 
ignition similar to the type you de- 
scribed and the elimination of the mag- 
neto coils and magnets. This car, how- 
ever, has no special lubricating system 
and, in order to make the oil splash into 
the funnel shaped oil tube, double spools 
were put on each of the magnet holding 
studs. This gives fair lubrication but 
apparently skimps somewhat on the oil- 
ing. 


This car handles well in traffic except 
that in slowing down to four or five miles 
an hour in high it is advisable to slip 
the clutch a little bit in picking up and 
also to retard spark to keep the engine 
from jerking. This is due to the reduc- 
tion in weight on the flywheel. If you 
wish to make the car operate in high 
gear at very low speeds without the 
necessity of retarding the spark or per- 
haps occasion slipping the clutch would 
suggest that you leave the magnets on or 
if you feel that the almost inappreciable 
effect of the magnets splashing in the oil 
is undesirable you can replace them with 
a plain steel ring bolted to the flywheel. 

We feel quite sure that you would get 
into serious trouble if you change the 
suspension of the Ford motor, as you 
will probably begin to break off the rear 
supporting arm which attaches the en- 
gine to the frame. Our personal prefer- 
ence would be to leave out the coils of 
the magneto but continue to use the mag- 
nets for the effect of their weight. With 
this car we believe you will find the 
standard gear ratio absolutely satisfac- 
tory, and will obtain not only smooth 
running at low speeds but also a degree 
of speed will be available when you need 
it which will surprise some of the other 
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WIRING DIAGRAN ON MONROE MODEL M-3 J917. *""** 


Q—Give wiring diagram of Monroe car 
Model M 3, four seated Club roadster. This 
has Auto-Lite starting and lighting sys- 
tem and Connecticut ignition—Harry D. 


Parker, Greenfield, Mass. 
1—Diagram requested 
the Fig. above. 


is shown in 
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WIRING DIAGRAM OF TWO-WIRE 
SIMMS-HUFF SYSTEM ON 
MAXWELL 


Q—Would like to have internal wiring 
diagram for two-wire Simms-Huff system 
as used on Maxwell cars. We wish to 


have internal circuits showing field coils . 


and brush connections.—Battery & Radi- 
ator Shop, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


This request is rather indefinite as 
neither the year of the car or the num- 
ber of the car is given, nor is it stated 
whether the machine in question is a 
generator or starting motor or a motor 
generator. The reference to the two 
wires does not say whether there are 
two wires on the battery or two wires 
coming from the machine or whether it 
is a two-wire electrical system. 

As the Simms-Huff motor generators 
which were made with hexagonal frames 
were somewhat more complicated than 
the 1920 systems, we show at the right 
two diagrams which cover the various 
motor generators. The regulator type 
has six brushes, a shunt winding and a 
series winding. The shunt winding is 
distributed over all six field poles while 
the series winding is on three only. This 
type requires a vibrating regulator which 
is normally mounted on the cowl board. 

This machine has been built for 
straight 12-volt operation, also for opera- 
tion on 12 volts when starting and six 
volts when generating, but the internal 
circuits are the same in either case, the 
difference probably being in the size of 
wire used in the various coils for the 
different designs. The fifth brush type 
operates on the same general principle 
as the third brush machine and has both 
shunt and series windings which, as in 
the other machine, are located with the 
shunt distributed on the six poles and 
the series winding located on three poles 
only. 





ELECTRICAL SYSTEM OF 1914 
INTERSTATE 


Q—Give all information available on the 
electrical system of model M-45 1914 In- 
terstate. The car number was 6891. We 
would also like to know at what point to 
connect in an ammeter in this system, as 
we are having trouble in keeping the 
battery charged. There is no ammeter on 
the car, and while the test light shows 
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that there is some charge, we do not 
know the exact amount.—Hugh C. Brown, 
Cambridge Battery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

1—The wiring of the model M-45 1914 
Interstate is shown below. As the ma- 
chine in question is a motor generator, 
it is practically out of the question to 
use an ordinary ammeter, as the current 
when operated as a starter would tend 
to burn it out. An ordinary ammeter 
could be used, however, for testing only 
by disconecting either the D 1 or D 2 
wires from their terminals at the motor 
generator. Connected in one circuit, this 
ammeter will show the current going to 
battery while in the other circuit it will 
show the battery current plus the field 
current. 

For example, in the D 1 line it might 
show 10 amperes and in the D 2 line 
12 amperes. In this case 10 amperes 
would be the correct value to figure on 
as the actual charging current. The 


ammeter can be connected before start- 
ing up if the starting motor is not used 
and the engine is cranked by hand. 
Otherwise the ammeter should only be 
connected after the engine has started. 
For permanent installation a type of 
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meter should be used which is espe- 

cially designed to carry starting current 

without burning up. Name of a concern 

making this type of meter will be given 

by letter. 

A CASE WHERE EVERYTHING AP- 
PEARS 0. K. BUT ISN’T 


Q—We have a Packard 3-38 six, 1915, on 
which we are having considerable trou- 
ble. First, we reground the blocks, in- 
stalled new pistons, pins, bushings and 
rings. Ground valve seats and refaced 
valves, checked timing and also have 
checked all cylinders, which test 1-60, 
2-60, 3-58, 4-55, 5-60 and 6-65. Since hav- 
ing this car gone over it does not seem to 
have as much power as it should, and 
uses more gas than before. We have put 
a new carbureter air valve in same. En- 
gine knocks when under load, which we 
thought was due to carbon, so burnt same. 
We have gone over this engine in every 
way that we can think of, but it does 
not come up to standard—Butler Auto- 
motive Service, Lansing, Mich. 

1—Although you state that the valve 
timing has been checked, we are of the 
belief that this is the most probable 
cause of the symptoms shown. It may 
be possible that at some time-the fly- 
wheel has been removed and has not 
been installed in its original position on 
the crankshaft flange. The correct tim- 
ing of the Packard 3-38 is as follows: 
Intake opens after upper dead center 9 
degrees, exhaust closes after top dead 
center 4 degrees. 


In addition to the probability of the 
engine being out of time, it is advisable 
to remove the muffler and note whether 
there is sufficient carbon deposit in the 
muffler to cause back pressure. These 
two we consider the most probable causes 
of the trouble, but we would suggest, in 
addition to the two things mentioned, 
that you check up on the timing and 
strength of spark of ignition system. If 
any of these suggestions fail to locate the 
trouble we should appreciate hearing 


from you again, and either Motor AGE 
or its readers may be able to suggest 
a cure for the trouble. 
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WIRING DIAGRAM, SERIES -5-1914 FRANKLIN 
Fig. 1 


REO, FRANKLIN AND DODGE WIRING 
Q—Publish wiring diagram of 1916 Reo 
speed wagon. 
1—Diagram requested 
Fig. 3. 
2—Publish diagram of 1914 Franklin. 
2—The wiring of the series 4, 1914 
Franklin is shown in Fig. 4, while the 
series 5, 1914 Franklin is shown in 
Fig. 1. 


38—Publish wiring diagram of 
Dodge. 

3—Dodge wiring covering models from 
1917 up to the present is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

4—There are several Dodge cars around 
here that seem to heat up excessively. 
Does the Dodge water pump system give 
any appreciable trouble or what is the 
most likely cause of overheating, and 
how can the pump be removed from the 
Dodge engine? 


4—We do not know of any trouble be- 
ing experienced with the Dodge water 
pump. The most likely cause of over- 
heating is due to having the ignition im- 
properly timed. With the spark lever in 
the retard position, the interrupter 
points just barely start to open as the 
piston is on firing dead center. If such 
is not the case it can be corrected by 
means of the adjustable cam under the 
distributer cap. Answering your ques- 
tion however as to the method of re- 
moving the Dodge water pump would 
say that it is first necessary to take the 
radiator off. You will then find two 
bolts which attach the water pump io 
the cylinder block also two which attach 
it to the crankcase. These should be 
removed. There are also six bolts 
placed in a circle around the pump 
housing and these should also be taken 
out, after which the water pump can be 
taken off. 

5—Where can we purchase a book of 
wiring diagrams on all makes of cars?— 


E. D. Bukove, care Valley Garage, 
Therma, N. M. 


5—-This information will be given by 
letter. We wish to commend you on 
your desire to have information of this 
character as we do not know of any- 
thing much more essential in an elec- 
trical service station where all sorts of 
different makes of cars are handled. 


is shown in 


1919 





LOOSE CONNECTION PROBABLE 
CAUSE OF THIS TROUBLE 


Q—We have a Ford engine that has 
been recently overhauled, all bearings 
having been rebabbitted, also new rings 
have been put on the pistons and the 
valves have been ground. The piston 
clearance is about .005 and the ring clear- 
ance about one one-hundredth. This en- 
gine will suddenly start missing at most 
any speed and sometimes by retarding 
the spark and sometimes by advancing 


the spark it will pick up and hit regu- 
larly. It has run as far as 150 miles 
without missing a shot and then sud- 
denly started giving trouble. Have tried 
new looms and new timers and rollers, 
all to no avail. Sometimes it starts fine 
and at others it will hardly start. We 
have drained the gas line, carbureter, and 
sediment bulb several times. Can you 
tell what is the trouble?—-A Reader. 


From your description of the trouble 
it appears to be due to a loose connection 
in the wiring or poor contact at some 
point in the ignition circuit. Advancing 
and retarding the spark should have no 
effect unless the rotation of the timer 
moves the wires thus making a contact 
which was otherwise broken. This could 
hardly be anywhere except at the sol- 
dered connection of the timer wires to 
the terminal. It is also possible that 
the correction of the trouble is a co- 
incidence and we would suggest your 
checking the whole ignition circuit. 

It might be well to start at the’ mag- 
neto and take out the magneto contact 
terminal which is held with three screws 
and see if the spiral spring which ex- 
tends down into the magneto housing is 
making good clean contact with the tip 
of the coil. It 
might also be well 
to take the coils out , 
of the coil box and 
take the coil box off 
the car and careful- 
ly inspect the wiring 
inside of it as it is 
possible that one of 
the soldered connec- 
tions has’ broken 
loose and sometimes 
makes contact and 
sometimes fails to 
do so. 





MOTOR GENERATOR 
% 





casionally, however, there is no use 
checking the carbureter until this igni- 
tion trouble has been overcome. On the 
other hand, if the sparks hit regularly 
at all plugs and the plugs are clean and 
the engine is still missing, then it is 
time to check up the carbureter. 

Another way to make a possible check 
on the condition is to install a battery 
so that when the engine starts to miss 
the ignition can be turned over to the 
battery side as this would detect trouble 
which might be in the magneto although 
the battery ignition is not much good 
at very high speeds and is also rather 
poor at medium speeds. For successful 
operation the engine needs good com- 
pression, good plugs, ignition spark 
properly timed and correct mixture and 
with all of these it can hardly fail to 
operate properly. 


GREATER POWER FOR SAXON 


Q—How much can be safely removed 
from the valve ports of a Saxon 4, model 
1918, engine in order to secure greater 
power? 


1—Mortor AGE does not know the exact 
amount of material that can be removed 
from the valve ports on this engine. 
Judging, however, from the construction 
of the average cylinder casting, it should 
be possible to remove at least 5/32 of 
an inch. This will mean that the diam- 
eter could be increased about 5/32 of an 
inch which would mean the removal of 
5/64 of an inch of material from each 
side. 

2—What size valves can be installed? 
Give any other means of increasing 


power.—Hortman’s Repair Shop, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


2—We believe that the maximum size 
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Sparks should jump 
regularly at this im- 
provised gap which 
would indicate that 
the ignition is in 
good condition. If 
the sparks miss oc- 
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valves to be installed is best determined 
when one has the block at hand where 
measurements can be made. As on the 
valve ports the amount of material that 
can be removed in order to enlarge the 
valves is about the same as stated. The 
installation of a one-inch carbureter, a 
new ignition system and different timing 
which can be determined only by experi- 
ment, are the principle items to be given 
attention. Of course the very lightest 
pistons obtainable should be installed 
and the connecting rods should be light- 
ened as far as possible without weaken- 
ing and the engine balanced carefully 
before assembly. A very fast Saxon 
speedster was built by E. W. Zwiebel, 
Burlington, Wis., and we would suggest 
that you communicate with this man. 

REMOVING STAINS FROM ALUMINUM 

AND BRASS 

Q—What is the best method of cleaning 
stains on aluminum crankcases and brass 
carbureters? 

1—For cleaning aluminum a solution 
of 30 grammes of borax in 1 litre (ap- 
proximately a quart) of water contain- 
ing a few drops of aqua ammonia. An- 
other recommended solution consists of 
one heaping teaspoonful of oxalic acid 
Crystals to one gallon of luke warm 
water. The object should be allowed to 
stand in this solution over night and 
should be then thoroughly rinsed with 
clear hot water. 

For cleaning brass the method used 
by United States Arsenals is recom- 
mended. This plan includes using a mix- 
ture consisting of one part of common 
nitric acid and one-half part of sulphuric 
acid in a stone jar, having also ready a 
pail of fresh water and a box of sawdust. 
The article to be cleaned is dipped into 
the acid then removed into the water 
and finally rubbed with sawdust which 
gives a brilliant finish. If the brass has 
become greasy it is first dipped in a 
strong solution of potash and soda in 
warm water. This removes the grease 
80 that the acid treatment above de- 
Scribed will be effectual. These methods 
of cleaning aluminum and brass are 


taken from the Scientific American Cy- 
clopedia of Formulas. 

2—How can an 18-24-volt system be 
changed to a six-volt system? Would it 
be more economical to rewind the present 
generator and starter or purchase a new 
one? If it should be rewound, where 
would be the most practical place to send 
it?—C. A. Maino Motor Car Co., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

2—Under ordinary circumstances it is 
not advisable to try to change the volt- 
age of one of the older type starting and 
lighting systems by the method you con- 
template. It is sometimes possible to 
eliminate the starting feature and use the 
device as a six-volt generator only which 
does not involve much complication. 
More information could be given if the 


exact car on which this is used had been 


' stated, as the change in voltage usually 


involves not only the generator or start- 
ing motor but also the battery, lamps 
and probably a: regulator of some sort 
which may be mounted on the dash or 
cowl board. 

With additional information, however, 
more definite advice could be given. If 
nothing were involved except the gener- 
ator or starting motor itself the general 
rule could be used which is well known 
to designers of electrical machinery. 
This rule means that in changing from a 
24-volt winding to a 12-volt winding that, 





45 


in the field coils and armature, wire 
would be used which has just exactly 
twice the cross sectional area. In other 
words, if number 21 wire had been used 
in the field then a change could be made 
to number 18 wire which is twice as big 
and as the size increases there will of 
course be room for half the number of 
turns. To change down to 6 volts would 
require another reduction in the number 
of the wire which gives a corresponding 
increase in size. As previously stated, 
however, a change of this kind would not 
be desirable without thoroughly consider- 
ing all other features of the whole elec- 
trical system on the car. 


WIRING OF 1916 DODGE 


Q—Give wiring diagram of the 1916 
Dodge car. Also advise whether it is 
possible to operate this car without a 
battery. 


1—A wiring diagram of the 1915 Dodge 
which is the same as for 1916 was pub- 
lished in the May 25, 1922, issue of 
Motor Ace. It is not feasible to use a 
Dodge ‘car without having a battery. 
There are two reasons for this, first, the 
generator will be in danger of overheat- 
ing unless the vibrating regulator is per- 
fectly adjusted and even so the regulator 
is called upon to do excessive work. If 
it were not for the vibrating regulator 
the generator would quickly burn up. 
On Dodge cars battery ignition is used 
so that if the battery is not used it will 
be necessary to connect up a string of 
dry cells to give approximately the same 
voltage as the storage battery. Without 
a battery it would also be undesirable 
to operate the headlights as they might 
burn out unless the voltage regulator 
were operating perfectly, while with a 
third brush type of machine used on later 
Dodge cars, there is no question but what 
the lamps would burn out instantly if 
turned on when running without a bat- 
tery. 

2—Can you advise whether the agency 
for the Star and Durant cars includes 
selling franchise on both products or 
whether they are given out separately?7— 
E. H. Plummer, Webster, Wis. 

2—If you are interested in agency for 
either or both of these cars, would sug- 
gest your writing to the Durant Motors 
Company, 560 Jackson Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y., as we are not informed as to 
the exact nature of the contract which 








they have with dealers. 
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Motor Age Maintenance Data Sheet No. 183 


Electrical Equipment for 1921 Passenger Cars 


















GENERATOR AND STARTER 


IGNITION SYSTEM 























Type of | _ : - Type of 
MAKE AND MODEL System | Voltage Wiring Charging Starter Current Spark Battery 
Rate Engagement Source Make Control Ignition 
CEA perce enn or oe Cc 6-8 G. R. : 10 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Atwater Kent hand Closed Cir. 
Allen, 43. Cc 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 14 amp. at 22M. P.H. | Bendix 8S. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir. 
PED, ics ca shénaaes cokes B 6-8 G. R. eT 5 ee rere Bendix 8. B. Atwater Kent hand Closed Cir. 
ee ree C 6-8 G.R. 17 amp. at 28 M. P. H Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Open Cir. 
erry A 6-8 Th. W. 15 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand osed Cir, 
A NG skchs x iwentxcdkeree A 6-8 G. R. 20 amp. at 37 M. P. H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy i eae 
OS eae ee 2 ee es ey eer Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir 
PE 5 cavnsysccevcnch A 6-8 G. R. Weatnghouse 12 amp. at 12 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Westinghouse hand Open Cir. 
Ee B 12-16 Th. W. U.S. L. 12 amp. at 21 M. P. H. Magnetic H. T. M. Bosch an = aaa 
| Ee errr A 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 33 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir 
i ek eee D 6-8 G. R. 15 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Sliding Gear} 8. B. co hand and auto.|............ 
ON ere B 6-8 G. R. 0 14 amp. at 25 M.P.H. | Sliding Gear] 8. B. Delco hand and auto.|............ 
Ee ee A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 13 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand and auto.| Closed Cir. 
TOR Or C 6-8 G.R. 12 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Rem: hand Closed Cir 
Sisk Sih ioe sesso kee A 6-8 : 3A 13 amp. at 25 M.P.H. | Bendix mT. M, ee). eee eee 
Chevrolet, 490.................05- C 6-8 G. R. 7amp. at 15M. P.H. | Bendix S. B. Remy hand Closed Cir 
ee . es ee 2 aera 15 amp. at 28M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Rem MN Wecucsves 
SS See A 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 25 M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B., H. T. M.| Bose TS Sa ee 
EE ie oc acussnkke taboo’ A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 8M.P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Bosch a eee eee 
Ra NRE Re A 6-8 -. SE -  Beuecsedecnurecrnodsanines Bendix 8. B. Delco hand and auto.} Open Cir 
OS TE ere A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 8M. P.H Bendix 8. B. y rn Kent Se eae wae 
Commonwealth, ‘44. RE Ea SEE. A i eee 1 SEE PETC c eee reer Bendix H. T. M. ee © CO  BeSeeeveccccs 
Crawherd, 21-6-40................ A 6-8 G. R. estinghouse 12 amp. at 36 M. P. H. | Bendix 8. B.,H. T. M.| Bosch 
Atwater Kent | OI. Breer 
Cunningham, V-4................. A 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco auto, Open Cir. 
NS eerie A 6-8 G.R. 14 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Mechanical | S. B. Delco hand Open Cir 
A CS ea 12 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco | a. See 
A 6-8 T. W. 15 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Eisemann ES Sere 
B 12-16 G. R. North East 7% amp. at 23 M.P.H. | Chain 8. B. North East auto. Open Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse |10}4amp.at20M.P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Bosch  . "apeagee 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 16 amp. at 12 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Eisemann - i = eee 
A 6-8 G. R. 12 amp. at 25 M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse |11}44amp.at25M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Wagner hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. ‘ amp. at 15 M.P.H. | Sliding Gear| S. B. Delco hand and auto.| Closed Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. Leece Neville 10 amp. at 17 M. P.H. | Bendix a Se, SOR Barna a yes 
A 6-8 G.R. Ford 10 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix §.B.&L.T.M.| Ford hand a Cir. 
B 12-16 Th. W. 12 amp. at 18 M. P. H. | Chain 8. B. Atwater Kent auto. Closed Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Westinghouse hand Open Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. 15 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand Closed Cir 
Halladay, 21. . A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 8 amp. at 15 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand Open Cir. 
Hanson, 60... Cc 6-8 G. R. Delco 10 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand Closed Cir 
Harroun, AA-2 Cc 6-8 G. R. 20 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Open Cir. 
Hatfield, A-42. A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 20 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
C 6-8 G. R. Leece Neville 15 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Kingston hand Closed Cir 
A 6-8 ne Se . . Bicatvouivscuseennacccaua — 8. B. Delco hand Open Cir 
B 12-16 | Th. W. 12 amp. at 20 M. P. H. H. T. M. Eisemann Sie eer Los 
B 6-8 G. R. 16 amp. at 23 M. P. H. Sliding Gear] 8. B. co hand and auto.} Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 12 amp. at 19 M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. A‘ water-Kent hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. j 15 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Closed Cir, 
A 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 20 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Delco hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. ij 15 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Bendix ae =i“. ere emer. « A prea 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand — . 
Cc 6-8 G. R. 15 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Opn 
A 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 15 M.P.H. | Bendix SS. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G.R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Westinghouse SS a eee 
B 6-8 G.R. 20 amp. at 35 M. F.H. | Mechanical | S. B. Delco hand and auto| Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. 12 amp. at 15M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand en Cir. 
me Bivvsasee G. R. 16 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Mechanical | S. B. Delco hand and auto.| Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G.R. Gray & Davis 15 amp. at 25 M. P. H. ndix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Gray & Davis 15 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
Cc 6-8 G. R. i 16 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. er Ta. ey 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 7 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Magnetic a+ a. Berling ia eer 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 18 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Westinghouse hand Open Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. ij 14 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent ae, eee 
Cc 6-8 G. R. 12 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand and auto.}........... 
Cc 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 15 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Magnetic 8. B., H. T. M.| Berling Renan eeweies's 
A 6-8 G. R. ee SS eee eae Bendix H. T. M Eisemann i eee 
A 6-8 G.R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 18 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Se er Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand eee eee 
C 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 10M. P.H. | Bendix H., T. M. Simms ee Serer 
A 6-8 G. R. ee SSR RSet eae Bendix 8. B. Remy oS ee Scere 
A 6-8 T. W. 10 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco auto. Open Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 10 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Wagner hand ; 
A 6-8 G. R. 12 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Wagner hand and auto.} Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 12 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand and auto.} Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G.R. 12 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco Bees Seco we 
A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. 12 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy | hand Closed Cir. 
C 6-8 G. R. 14 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir 
A 6-8 Th. W. | Atwater-Kent | 16amp.at20M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. elco auto. Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 Th. W. 16 amp. at 18 M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco auto. tease ees a 
A 6-8 G. R. ane 3 Davis 12 amp. at 15M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand and auto.| Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G.R. Gray & Davis | 12 amp.at15M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent | hand Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 20 amp. at 30 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Westinghouse hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G.R. 10 amp. at 12M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 Te We 15 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent hand and auto.| Closed Cir. 
A 6-8 T. W. 15 amp. at 20M. P. H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco han Open Cir. 
A 6-8 A 15.amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Remy hand Open. Cir. 
A 6-8 Oe: Bae Bieseciesvcrscrstetceesen Mechanical | S$. B. Delco hand and auto. C osed Cir. 
A 6-8 SS. ee Peper rr Bendix 5. B. Connecticut hand Closed Cir. 
A 12-16 | GR. Welinghouse 10 amp. at 12M. P.H. | Bendix H, T. M. Berling Saree 
C 6-8 G. R. 15 amp. at 15 M.P.H, | Bendix 8. B. Delco hand = Juceeee eters 
A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 12 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Bosch | | Eveoers Cin 
A 6-8 G. R. : 6 amp. at10M.P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
A 6-8 G. R. OTD Serpe eeentiveratsee’ Bendix 8. B. North East hand Closed Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 15 M. P. H. Benidx 8. B. Wagner hand Closed Cir 
A 6-8 G. R. 10 amp. at 15 M. P. H. | Bendix 8. B. Wagner hand Closed Cir 
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GENERATOR AND STARTER IGNITION SYSTEM 
Tre of Ch S c Spark a i 
§ J iri Yhargin: tarter urrent Spar attery 
MAKE AND MODEL System | Voltage Wiring Make = g Sasi Saomn Make Control Ignition 
Roamer, 6-54-D.................. A 6-8 G. R. Bijur 10 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Magnetic H. T. M. Bosch Dee 0té‘(‘(‘édi Maen nw 
Rock Falls, 14000................. A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 12 amp. at 18 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Bosch | ee eee ba 
 < Cee A 6-8 G. R. Wagner 12 amp. at 20 M. P. H. Bendix 8. B. Wagner hand and auto.} Closed Cir. 
sarc cote sso sexe A 6-8 G. R. Delco 12 amp. at 20M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Delco an Open Cir. 
Scripps Booth, B39 ............... C 6-8 G. R. Remy 20 amp. ar 23 M. P.H. | Bendix S. B. Remy _ hand Open Cir. 
Skelton, 35... A 6-8 G. R, Westinghouse 12 amp. at 25 M.P.H. | Bendix S. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
SP ee A 6-8 G.R. Westinghouse 12 amp. at 15 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Splitdorf hand e=sEsi+sw........ ” 
Stomweed Siz...........cccceces. A 6-8 T. W. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix S. B. Atwater-Kent hand Open Cir. 
ER incicecccceceseces A 12-16 G. R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 10 M. P. H. Bendix Ss. B. Atwater-Kent hand ( osed ( ir. 
| SS nS eee Cc 6-8 G. R. Auto-Lite 12 amp. at 25 M. P. H. Bendix S. B. Connecticut hand Open Cir. 
Stevens-Duryea, E... A 6-8 G. R. WR. Nivacdiccecetennesaauunaes Magnetic 8. B., H. T. M.| Berling hand ere 
Studebaker, EJ, L-6.............. A 6-8 T. W. Wagner, Remy | 15 amp. at 12M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Wagner, Remy | auto. Closed Cir. 
Studebaker, EH, S-6.............. A 6-8 G. R. Wagner 17 amp. at 12 M. P.H. | Chain S. B. Wagner hand Open Cir. 
Studebaker, EG, B-6.............. A 6-8 G. R. Wagner 17 amp. at 12 M. P. H. Chain 8. B. Wagner hand Open Cir. 
MR acdes€6s denn Ces ep eéacn A 6-8 G. R. Remy 16 amp. at 23 M. P. HH. | Sliding Gear} S. B. Delco |, Gee “Cree 
cE ee A 6-8 G.R. Bijur 15 amp. at 30 M. P.H. | Bendix H T.M. Simms _ hand eo oe 
ulsa, E-1-2-3 Cc 6-8 G. R. Dyneto 14 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Connecticut hand ( pen Cir, 
Velie, 48... A 6-8 G.R. Bijur 14 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix 8. B. Atwater-Kent | hand and auto.| Closed Cir 
dane udédccecendpsccka A 6-8 G. R. Westinghouse 14 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix S. B. Atwater-Kent hand Closed Cir 
ae oe A 6-8 G.R. Westinghouse 10 amp. at 15 M. P. H. Bendix S.B., H.T. M.| Bosch ae... Ekdaukous sae 
, 1“ " aaa A 6-8 G. R. leo 14 amp. at 30 M. P. H. Bendix S. B. Delco hand and auto.| Open Cir. 
. Ss ere A 6-8 G. R. Delco 14 amp. at 30 M. P. H. Bendix S. B. Delco | hand and auto.} Open Cir. 
Willys Knight.................... Cc 6-8 G. R. Auto-Lite 14 amp. at 25 M. P.H. | Bendix S. B. Connecticut hand Clos:d Cir. 
po eee A 6-8 yo we Bijur 10 amp. at 20 M. P.H. | Bendix H. T. M. Delco ne Serre cer 





























A—Generator, Motor and Ignition Separate. 


Two Wire. Th. W.—Three Wire. G. R.—Grounded Return. 8, B.—Storage Battery. H.T.M.—High Tension Magneto. 


Cir.—Closed Circuit Open Cir.—Open Circuit. 


B—Generator, and Motor combined. C—Generator and Ignition combined. D—Generator, Ignition and Motor combined. T. W.— 
L. T. M.—Low Tension Magneto. 


Auto.—Automatic. Closed 








Effective Advertising by Peerless Representative 


“All that the Name implies” 


We have in our show- 
rooms a few more 
handsome Sedans 
and Coupes—fully 
equipped, ready to 


roll away. 


Cash or 


time payments. 
John L. Snow 


President of the 


Telephone Back Bay 4790. 


66 AKE your advertising distinctive 

and it will tell its story.” That 
is what John L. Snow, in charge of the 
Peerless sales in Boston, believes in 
doing, and he has been successful. When 
the Beacon Motor Car Company, the 
corporate name of his firm, started the 
month of August all the 1922 Peerless 
cars were in the hands of buyers, with 
the exception of a lone Sedan delayed 
by the railroad strike. 

Moreover, this year his sales were 50 
Der cent greater than a year ago, and 
they showed an increase over 1920, the 
big rush year for cars. Snow, who dates 
back for 20 years or more with Peerless, 
and who won races with his cars as well 
as selling them in the early days, states 
that salesmanship and advertising, plus a 
splendid car are the reasons for his 
success, 

The Peerless Motor Car Co. is a 
believer in National advertising. There- 
fore its policy is to do this on its own 
account, and the dealers pay for their 
Own copy in the newspapers. This al- 
lowed Snow to do things a little differ- 


Beacon Motor Car Company, 660 Beacon St. 





ently from other dealers. He believes 
motor advertising is a necessity, but 
some of the copy placed in the papers 
by various companies does not appeal 
to him. 

In working out his plans he had a 
definite idea in mind. Do not say much. 
Make it snappy. Appeal to the new 
buyer and attract the old owner. Place 
the copy where it may be seen. Make 
your car distinctive so it can be recog- 
nized on the highways. 

All this he has done. The Peerless 
radiator is placed in each advertisment. 
The copy is uniform in size—50 lines 
double column. The type selected is 
black enough without being too con- 
spicuous. And the copy appears on the 
first pages of the Boston papers. 

Each morning readers get a Peerless 
message in some of the papers. By alter- 
nating, the copy is there somewhere day 
after day. And, the front page prices 
being $1.50 to $2 a line, the cost is as 
much as advertisments twice as large 
in the inside pages. But people reading 
the headlines on the first page are 


Without an equal. The 
PEERLESS has quality, 


speed, power. econo- 
my and comfort—all 
harmoniously grouped 
into a finished product. 


John L. Snow 


President of the 
Beacon Motor Car Company, 660 Beacon 8t. 


greeted by Peerless like an old friend. 

A number of the Boston dealers have 
commented favorably on this style of 
advertising. In each advertisment there 
is some little message a bit different from 
what has appeared previously. And 
being only 25 or 30 words the reader 
cannot help reading it. That it has 
brought results Mr. Snow knows from 
customers and from his salesmen, the 
latter being able to trace results and to 
feel the difference in impetus when the 
full schedule is running, and when it is 
not. Occassionally he runs an advertis- 
ment inside just to vary the position, 
but 90 per cent are first page copy. 

The best evidence of his success is the 
big Peerless building erected a dozen 
years. ago for the company, and which 
was instrumental in making Kenmore 
station, at Commonwealth avenue, Brook- 
line avenue and Beacon street, the start- 
ing point of the new Motor Row in 
Boston. And the factory officials have 
more than once complimented their re- 
presentative on his original manner of 
advertising Peerless. 
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New Sources of Retail Poof, i 


BEC-MAR SPARK PLUG 


The feature of this spark plug is the 
fact that the spark is plainly in view in 
the top of the plug while the motor is in 
operation, thus affording an opportunity 
of checking up on the ignition. Bec-Mar 
Mfg. Co., 109 Sylvan ave., Newark, N. J. 








FITS-ALL SOCKET WRENCH 


The Fits-All Socket Wrench fits every 
nut on a Ford and 90 per cent of the nuts 
on all other cars. Price $1. Fits-All 
Wrench Co., Providence, R. I. 








McCANNA GOVERNOR 


The McCanna Governor and additional 
gas mixer to the carbureter is said to 
prevent racing of the motor and to hold 
the car at any speed desired. E. H. 
Klemm, 1445 Austin ave., Chicago. 








WESTINGHOUSE SPACE HEATER 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company announce the development of a 
space heater suitable for many purposes 
among which are mentioned heating of 
metals, heating water tanks, baking and 
drying ovens, protecting windows from 
frost, warming garages or other pur- 
poses where a temperature in excess of 
80 degrees Fahr. is not required. For 
battery stations it might be applied in 
the construction of ovens for melting 
battery compound. 











HELMET TRAFFIC SIGNAL 

The Helmet Traffic Signal is made of 
pressed steel, black enameled and nickel 
trimmed. Size 4% by 5% by 3 in. A 
“stop” contact switch on the brake pedal, 
that may be released with the brake on, 
prevents the continual flashing of the 
“stop” signal on each depression of the 
brake. The “left” and “right” turns are 
indicated by the arrows which are con- 
trolled by two buttons which can be 
mounted anywhere to suit the driver. 
The cut shows these buttons mouned on 
the floor board. Williamson Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 





KUMFORD KLUTCH FOR FORDS 

Kumford Klutch is a small device 
which is made of malleable iron that 
will hold the clutéh pedal of a Ford iu 
low gear without the driver’s foot being. 
pressed to the pedal. $3. E.. G. Overly. 
Greensburg, Pa. 





/ ® 


| Tmangrission 








NECKTIES FOR FORDS 
This is a rod with brackets at each end! 
to fit across the bottom of the Ford 
radiator to relieve it of strain. Price: 
$2.50 each. Steam Tractor Auto and! 


Mfg. Co., 219 West 7th st., Sioux City, Ia.. 











SENG WHEEL LOCK FOR FORDS 

Seng Wheel Lock for Fords is an all- 
steel wheel lock, every exposed and 
working part being case hardened. No 
Ford parts are removed in installation. 
Price $15. W. P. Seng, 1131 Bryn Mawr 
ave., Chicago. 
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COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS Cleveland, O......Annual Winter Shor Cleve 
Columbus, O...... Columbus Auto Dealers Co.....Aug.28-Sept. 3 Dealers’ Asem. ......... Sete ea aad Jan. 20-27 
Decatur, Ill....... —— Exhibition and meen , Ce eee -Annual Show at Coliseum > 
OW cere eecccccesecescereee ug. 30-Sept. ee Be Ge Gre cescctecdstcqvcces Jan. 27-Feb. 3 
Poesia, This. Nat'l. Implement and Vehicle Show...Sept. 4 Minneapolis, MinnAnnual Show ...............0.s00+ Feb. 3-10 
Minneapolis, MinnMinnesota State Fair................. Sept. 2-9 
Indianapolis ..... Indianapolis Automobile Trade Assn.. .Sept. 4-9 . CONVENTIONS 
Wilmington, Del.. Delaware State Fair .................. Sept. 4-9 Toledo, O........ Annual Convention, Ohio Auto- 
Hartford, Conn.... Connecticut Fair Grounds Sept. 4-9 mobile Trades Assn.........-.---. September 
an. ee Pao Buffalo, N. Y......M. A. M. A. Fall Convention........ Sept. 13-15 
_sartscogyy iguana ge A hehaalaaiaiaiaadas sage Chicago ......... Show Managers’ Assn..............- Sept. 14-15 
Ottawa, Can. ..... Central Canada Exhibition.......... Sept. 8-18 Gente Danhkase. .c .. Atel Cemcentintn, Caliteetn 
Syracuse, N. Y....New York State Fair............... Sept. 11-16 Automotive Toadies ge October 
Cleveland ........ — we ag retina Chicago ....... ..-Nat’l, Association of Farm Equip- 
utomobile Manutacturers t Manufacturers .............. Oct. 18-20 
Dealers’ Association ............. Sept. 18-28 eerie sincaenh nergg SHO S ‘ 
| ere Memphis Automobile Dealers’ Assn.. Sept. 23-30 , FOREIGN HOW 
New York........- Closed Car Show—Automobile Berlin .........-. Kaiserdamm Hall .............- Sept. 25-Oct. 3 
Merchants’ Association ....... ... Sept. 23-30 Rio de Janiero.... Automotive Exhibition ............. Sept., 1922 
| ar Enclosed Car Solon at General Motors London .......... ——— Commercial Vehicle Ex- Oct. 12-13 
Bldg., Detroit Automobile Dealers’ ; 1 ition Coc cccrccccccccccccecccces ct. i2- 
de Oct. 17-21 Paris, France ..... Automobile Show .............++0++ Oct. 4-15 
Wash’gton, City of Closed Car Salon................04- Oct. 21-28 BOOED x ccccccens RRR Te ocsccctcicscccesecées Nov. 3-1 
Chicago ......... Annual Show of the Automotive RACES 
Equipment Association ........... Nov. 13-18 Milan, Italy....... Monza Speedway Automobile 
Cincinnati, O..... Second Annual Automobile and Club: of Milan—500 Mile Race....... Sept. 3 
Radio Exposition .......... eeees Nov. 23-29 Colo. Spgs., Colo.. Pike’s Peak Race...........2+.++eeeee: Sept. 4 
New York........ National Automobile Body Build- Kansas City....... Opening Meet of New Kansas 
ers’ SHOW ......sceescecccescecees Jan. 8-13 City Board Speedway............... Sept. 16 
New York........Ammual Show .........eeeeeeeeeeeeee Jan. 6-13 San Carlos, Cal....500-Mile Armistice Day Race.......... Nov. ll 








No-Shock Spring Affords 
Three Point Suspension 


A spring suspension which is in reality 
an adaptation of the platform type of 
spring to the front end of a motor car 
has been produced in Berkeley, Cal., by 
the No Shock Spring Co. 


The principal object is to provide a 
suspension which will afford a three 
point suspension mounting for the frame 
upon the running gear of the vehicle 
and will at the same time act to prevent 
distortion of the frame, to keep the body 
at all times level, and to eliminate undue 
strain. The device consists of a pair of 
spring members, i. e., torsion spring, se- 
cured to the axle, the forward ends of 
these spring members carrying a semi- 
elliptical spring, secured to the vehicle 
frame at each end by means of shackles, 
and provided with a central pivot, which, 
in turn, supports the body of the car by 


The No-Shock Spring ready for attachment. 
of cars and one truck, and found successful on all. 
without pit or crane 


connection with that body at each end 
of a tubular cross bar. 





The No-Shock Spring in action when the car 

runs into the gutter or into a ditch, showing 

the manner in which the car body is held 
level 





It has been tried out on 27 different makes 


Two men can attach it in one hour 


DOING ONE THING WELL 


Before turning a car which has been 
in the shop over tv the customer, let a 
man go over it to make sure it is right 
for delivery. The mechanical work may 
have been done as well as it is possible 
to do, but is the car presentable in its 
present form? 

Mechanics who work on greasy floors 
all day are sure to get much of this 
grease on their shoes, which in turn gets 
onto the running boards or floor boards 
of the car. Grease may get on the steer- 
ing wheel rim, but it shouldn’t stay 
there. Let one man’s job be to clean the 
car before delivery. It will take only 
5 minutes to go over the car. Let him 
wipe off the windshield, the steering 
wheel and control levers, fenders, run- 
ning boards and floor boards. All he 
needs is water, a sponge, rags, kitchen 
cleanser and a desire to please the cus- 
tomer. 


CORRECTION 


In Motor AcE of July 27 a price list of 
trucks was given as that of the Power 
truck when it should have been that of 
the Tower truck manufactured at Green- 
ville, Mich. The Power truck is manu- 
factured by the Power Truck and Trac- 
tor Co. of St. Louis. It is made in two 
models, a 2 ton truck listing at $3,275 
and a 3% ton truck at $4,200, both equip- 
ped with starting and lighting systems 
and enclosed cab. 
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A 
NAME TIRES NAME TIRES £ TIRES i 
AND Bs é AND 2 as Bs — —— 
MODEL SH | Front Rear |) MODEL jm) 2a | §5 | Front Rear @ a 
& é | &* | & 4 e 
Raaeen.....0+2-- 334x5 34x5n W/'Corbitt...... D-22) 114 | $2200 |334x5 34x3 34x45 = W Ww 
Acason....... RB} 1! 334x514 |36x314 W]/Corbitt...... C-22} 2 2600 |44%4x5'4 |36x3 36x7 WwW B 
Acason........ 2! [434x58¢ 36x4k W/|Corbitt...... B-22| 244 | 3000 [4%x5\%4 |36x4 36x7 W B 
RAROOR. oo c0v008 L} 3! Haart ony W)\Corbitt...... R-22) 3 3200 |434x5'% |36x4 36x8 Ww B 
Acasen........ M! 5 x64 |36x6 W|/Corbitt...... A-22/314-4| 3800 [444x514 /36x5 36x10 W I 
Be ssinesennen Cc} 1! 334x514 34x34k Biase W||Corbitt..... AA-22) 5 4500 [434x6 36x6 40x6d W Ww 
TEE 2! Ax5M% |36x4k 36x7 WW W 
RMD, .oxsccte 20) 1 334x5 = 135x5n W Ww 
BOD, vnsensce 30) 144 8%x5 —-[34x3 W 1 1600 |33{x5  |35x5n 35x5n W W 
Acme......... 40| 2 334x5 = (34x3 W 1% | 2000 (3%x5 (34x344 34x5 Ww WwW 
ROD. «cccavan 60) 3 4bex5'¢ 136x4 W 2 2400 /434x5!¢ |36x4 36x7 W Ww 
See 60L; 3 tlox5'¢ |36x4 Ww 2% 2750 |44%4x5!4 |36x4 36x7 Ww 
SRR. écweossi 90} 414 1lgx5!4 |36x5 Ww 344 3150 [114x5!9 |36x5 36x5d W 1 Ww 
Acme. s aneeeee 125} 6'¢ 134x6 36x6 WwW 5 4250 |4)4x6 36x5k  40x6dk W 114 Ww 
American...... 25) 2'9 t x6 |3dx4k 36x4dk W 1 1600 |354x5\% |35x5n 35x5n W 2 Ww 
American...... 40) 4 11 9n6 36x5k  36x5dk W 1% | 2300 |384x5% |34x4 34x5 W 3 Ww 
Armleder...... 20) 1 334x514 34x33 WwW 119 2180 (334x544 |34x4 34x5 Ww 5 W 
Armleder,,....21) 114 334x544 34x3} W 2 2500 1334x544 |34x4)4n 34x7 W 6 W 
Armleder... .40-B 1" i4x5% |34x3} W 1 1695a |3%x5 |35x5n 35xhn B 144 W 
Armleder... .40-C} 1 (3 44x54 (34x3 W 114 | 2095a (3%x5 [35x5n 36x6n =| 214 W 
Armleder. .HW-B) 2) 1}4x5¥4 |36x4 Wi} 2 | 2275a |3%4x5 [35x5n 38x7n 314 Ww 
HW-C/ 2) 444x544 |36x4k WwW 1% 1485 |344x5 |35x5bn 35x5n 2B 114 WwW 
Armleder. .KW-B 414x6 36x5k Ww 139 2145 |334x5 35x5n 38x7n ] 216 Ww 
Armleder. .K W-C 414x514 |36x5k WwW 2 2395 [3%x5 |36x3}4 36x6 1 349 Ww 
acl 30gx5 [3x4 W 244-3] 2705 |1%4x5%4 [36x 86x7—Ssd 5 W 
Atterbury. .. .20R 334x5 34x3! Ww 4 3895 |1 x5i¢ 36x5 36x5d ] 7 (6) 
Atterbury. . . .22C 4Mx5!'¢ 136x4 Ww 5 4295 [134x514 /36x6 40x6d 1 2 Ww 
Atterbury. . . .22C 4x54 136x4 Ww 34-1] 1650 394x504 34x5n 36x60 W 216 WwW 
Atterbury... .22D 149x5'9 [36x5 Wii 2 2350 [334x514 |34x344  34x5 Ww 314 W 
Atterbury... .220 4x54 W 21g} 2650 |t <8] 34x5 86x62 W 1) 
Atterbury. .... 8E 434x6 = |36x5 Ww 2050 |tx5% [36x4 36x7 Ww 2 
tterbury...... 8E 4%{x6 = |36x5 W t-1'4] 1975 384x554 36x3 36x4n Wi) 314 
Autocar..... 21UF}i'4-2 toaxdigt 3ixdk D 114 | 2250 1334x5!4 [36x3 36x5 Wil 1) WwW 
Autocar... .21UG/}i! 9-2 134x4!9t/34xd4k D 2-24] 2650 54% |36x4 36x7 WwW 216 Ww 
Autecar......27H| 2 x51 [34x5 D 334 | 3750 |114x5'¢ [36x58  B6x5d_— W 31g W 
Autocar..... 27K2/ 2 x5'4 |34x5 D 5 4325 x534 136x6 40x6d W 5 Ww 
Autocar...... 26Y) 5 He af +~4 DI}; 5 4500 |134x6 36x6 40x6d = =W)} 14-2 W 
Autecar..... 26-B\ 5 414x5!'4 134x6 D 1 344x5 s- (34x414 -85x5 ] 14-2 I 
Available. ..H1'4| 1'4 x5 36x34¢k 3oa5k Ww 114 Yox5 36x6 86x6 1|| 2-3 
Available con 2 t x5 [36x3!4k 36x6k W aif 4100b V4x5%4 36x5 86x7 } W 
Available. . .H2! HE x5 /36x4k 36x8k W 3! 5100b |13§x584 /36x5 86x5d C W 
Available. . .H3}4} 3! 4!4x5%4 [365 W 6 6000b }5 x6!4 |36x6 = 40x6d SC Ww 
Available. .... H5| 5 x60 = |36x6 WwW % 376x444 |32x4n = 32x4n_ SB WwW 
| Se 1 3 x4s |34x5n ]\|Dorr 4] 2-2t5 3400 |14x5'9 |36x4 36x7 Ww Ww 
Ky 33g | 4490 Ht 36x5 36x10 W 
ee As 344xB s [34xa'on 34x414n 1 3} 39 3ix4n 3ixin = B 31%) I 
Beck........ 334x5 34x5 3 4000 ne nh aif, 6 6 W 3 I 
SS Se C-40 334x5 36x6 2 2775 35x5n 38x7n W 4 I 
ae ae A435 38x7 314 | 3500 |4%x5%¢ |36x8-30x8 I 3 W 
“Bell... ...(Penn.) 344x565 /31x4n B 4 WwW 
eS M (Iowa) 35¢x5!6 [35x5 W 4 WwW 
Bell..... E (Iowa) 334x5'¢ 134x319 34x5 ]||Eagle........ 101} 144 | 1875 |354x5% |34x5 34x5 Ik 2 3 W 
Ls cke O (lowa) 44x59 [34x4 ]||Eagle......100-2) 2 2275 = |334x5'4 |34xdk = 34x7k Ss] 4 W 
Belmont... .... 334x4'¢ [31x4 B 4 WwW 
mont. ...... D 414x514 Bix3) 3ixtk =] 4 W 
Belmont....... F x6 ] 3 4200 a34x8'4 (8 36x6 B 5 W 
Bessemer...... 314x5 eee ] 114 3000 [334x544 Sted) Sank W 
Bessomer. . . 41-2 334x5 136x334 ] 21g | 3900 [414x584 [34x 36x7_ Ss W 1 
Bessemer... .J-2 114x5'% [36x4 ] 4 5i2 | Boo laseeete (sense | d0sbdk W 1 
Bessemer. .. .K-2 {hexB'¢ 36x5 1] 5 5700 [44x64 |36x6 40x6d W 2 
Bethlehem... .KN ¥ox5 = |35x5n B 2 1700 |3%%x5 = |36x4 36x6 «Od 3 
m....GN x54 |36x6k D 1 1375 |334x5 |33x5n 33xin W 5 
Bethlehem... .HN 4 x5\4 |36x6k Di|F 116] 1800 |334x5 [35x5n 36x6n W 
i se 3%x5 Ss | 3484 W TE it 2175 = j444x5'4 136x314 36x5 Ww 314 I 
i 444x517 [36x4 W]||Federal....... UE}2-2 2425 [444x514 [36x4 36x7 Wi | Ju 5} 114 
334x5!' [35x50 B||Federal...... WE)3'44-4| 3150 53x87 ot 36x5d =W 2 
334x5 36x4 W|/Federal....... X2} 5-6 | 4500 syax6 36x! 40x6d W 213 
434x514 |36x4 W\|*Ford........ TT] 1 430 |38¢x4 e340 3254} W 3 
Brockway..... KR 4 xb 36x4 W|/|Front Drive C} 114] 2800 334x514 Wild 34% 
Brockway K-5 44x54 |36x4 WwW J q 
Brockway..... RT 43%{x6 = [36x5 Wie @s......3 20) 1 2275 1354x514 |34x5n 84x5n W 
Brockway. ...R-4 4x54 36x5 WIIG & J**........ Al2-214| 3375 [4x54 (3x4 36x7—Ss W 1 Ww 
Brockway T-4 434x6 =—- |36x6 ot 344-4] 4475 1444x514 [36x5 36x10 W 144 WwW 
Ms exh asaxes 334x434 [31x4n BI|G.M.C. 1 1295 |3}4x5'4 |34x5n 34x5n 2B 214 W 
G.M.C... 2 2375 |4 x5)¢ |36x4k 36x7k W 344 W 
ee 1% 334x5 -|35x5 W|/G.M.C... 2 2375 |4 x5%4 |36x4k 36x7k W 5 Ww 
Capitol. .... H2!6 414x6 36x4 W//G.M.C... 2 2450 |4x514 |36x4 36x8 W 1 B 
Capitol. .... K2!¢ 44x6 136x6 W|/G.M.C.. . 3'¢ | 3600 |444x6 /36x5 40x5d W 114 Ww 
Capitol... .. M3!4 44%x6 = 136x5 WI|G.M.C.. . 314 | 3700 |44%4x6 = [36x5 40x W 2 Ww 
PR gicnives sive 144x534 |36x6 x7 1||G.M.C.. . 34% | 3700 |444x6 = |36x5 40x12 W 3 W 
*Chevrolet....... 3x4 =: [30x314n 30x314n BI/G.M.C.... 5 3950 |444x6 = /36x5 40x6d W 3 Ww 
*Chevrolet..... G 3tex4 3ix4n B||G.M.C... . 5 4050 (444x6 /36x5 40x14. W 4 WwW 
*Chevrolet..... gies’ 33x4n WI/G.M.C.. . 5 4050 |444x6 = |36x5 40x6d W] 5 W 
Chicago..... Cci% 36x34 36x5k W)|G.W.W. 1) 1850 [334x519 |35x5 3x5 ] 1 C 
Chicago... .. C2! = 36x4k zk W 1 1590 |354x5\% |34x5n 34x5n W 1 Ww 
Chicago... .. C3% iy x54 136x5 W 14%] 1990 [334x5'% [36x34 36x5 W 2 W 
Chicago....... DS scarey 36x6 Ww 24 | 2750 |44x5%%4 |36x4 36x8 Wi i2 2 Cc 
lydesdale..... 10 4x5 |34x5n B 3750 |44¢x6 = [36x5 36x51 W 3 C 
Clydesdale. .... 18 3038 34x5 WwW 4500 |5 x6% |36x6 40x6d =W//2 3 I 
Clydesdale..... 20 334x5 |34x5 WwW 7 5 5 x6}4_|36x 40x7d C 3 WwW 
Clydesdale..... 42 384x5 36x314 WwW 1-1 1675 |334x5 = |36x314 36x5 W 5 Cc 
Clydesdale. . .65X 44exb4 |36x4 W 2 x51 136x314 36x6 WwW 6 Cc 
lydesdaie. .6SEX 4b4x5\4 [36x4 W 21 2650 /414x5'4 |36x4 36x8 W 5-7 2 I 
Clydesdale. .... 90 4¥gx5} 36x5 W 3! 3650 |434x6 = |36x5 40x5d  W 2 9 I 
Clydesdale... .120) 5 434x6 = [36x6 W 5 4100 |5 x64 |36x6 40x6d WIIK 2 WwW 
Columbia. ..... H 4 x5 = |35x5 I 14% | 3100 |4 x5%% |36x314 36x7 W 24% W 
jumbia...... G 4 x54 |36x4 I 2!9 416x544 |36x4 36x8 Wi\Ki 3 Ww 
Comet. .....-.. T B84x5 aah W a 4 y 
‘ommerce. .'... 34x x4lgn = 
Commerce..... 12 334x5 x5n I | Aue seed sg ge < —San. D—Double 1 Ww 
Commerce... . 6 3%4x5 35x50 I —- ‘ei *s—6 cyl. t—2 cyl.—all others are 4 cyl. 28 \ 4 
Commerce. ... .18 444x514 |36x6n I\| a—dual ‘tires. k—pneumatic tires optional at extra 2 36x Ww 
fom eeeee heed ait owt y fot. — —— Cay —— several A ; Ww 
bs seer eee. ems 0 uipmen ce includes y. 
Corbitt...... E-22 334x5 34x31 34x W/| express truek rs delivery in **—Canadian Make. 1% W 


trac.—tractor. 





1—Gramm-Pioneer, 


2—Kelly-Springfeld. 
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Final Drive 
Tons 


Tons 
Capacity 
Chassis 

Price 
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34x4! on 34x4)on 
36x3}9 36x5 
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40x1 
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3ix4ign 35x5n «=i 
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FINAL DRIVE:—B—Bevel, 
Ton” I—-Internal Gear, W—Worm. 

t—2 cyl.—all others are 4 cyl. 
k—pneumatic tires optional at extra 


n—pneumatie tires, 
items of equipment. 








C—Chain, D—Double 


a—price includes several 
b—priee includes body, *— 
truck or any wagon, 0 Cunedian 





_ 
> 
TIRES 5 NAME 
a AND 
Front Rear 2 MODEL 
i 
36x314k 36x4k W)\Service........ 37 
3ix4 36x6 W||Service........ 52 
3ix4 36x4d W/|Service........ 72 
36x5  36x5d W/|Service........ 7 
36x6 40x6d W/)|Service....... 102 
36x6 40x7d C/|Signal........ NF 
35x5n 35x5n 1) |Signal......... 
36x4 36x8  W)|Signal.......... J 
x34 36x7 Signal.........M 
36x4  36x8 __ * eee R 
36x5 36x10 Southern. ..... 
36x6 40x12 \Southern. ..... 15 
36x6n 36x6n 2B|/Southern...... 2 
36x6n 36x6n 3B//*Standard..... ri) 
38x7n 38x7n 3B /|Standard..... - 
38x7n 38x7n  3B)|Standard...... 16 
30x314n_30x314n B/||Standard...... 66 
Standard..... 5-K 
2 = 
4 |\36x4 36x7  W)\Sterling...... 1% 
36x6n 40x8n W||Sterling........ 
36x5 36x5d W)\Sterling...... 2% 
4 |36x6 40x6d W)|Sterling...... 3% 
4 [384x314 34x5 W||Sterling..... 5-W 
34x4 34x8 W|/Sterling...... 5-C 
36x5 36x5d W||Sterling...... 1% 
34x5n 34x5n W/|/*Stewart.. . Utility 
4x4 36x4d W|/|Stewart....... 
36x5 40x5d W)|Stewart........ 9 
36x6 40x6d W//Stewart........ 7 
35x5n 35x5n W)/Stewart...... 7-X 
34x3!4 31x5 WiStewart....... 10 
36x4 36x77 W)|Stewart..... 10-X 
9 |36x4 36x4d W/#/*Stewart........ 
36x5 36x5d W//*Stoughton..... Cc 
36x5  40x6d Wi |Stoughten......A 
36x4 36x6 . .||Stoughton...... B 
36x5k 36x8 W!||Stoughton...... D 
36x5 36x7 W||Stoughton...... F 
36x5 40x10 =W|/Sullivan.... E 
36x6n 36x6n W//Sullivan... H 
35x5n 35x5n W/|/*Thomart....... 
34x314 34x4 decaced GW 
34x344 34x5 bescess MW 
34x4 34x6 a PW 
34x4 31ix7 a P 
36x5 36x5d SE: UW 
36x6 40x6d Se 
36x6n 38x7n | See 


9 36x4 36x4d i vxceesees J 
32x4)¢n = . H 
34x3 34x4 L(t 
34x5n 34x5n eee 
34x4 34x6 | eee c 
36x4 36x7 IE Raadwedes 
36x5 36x10 "Transport... .. 15 
36x6n 36x6n Transport. ..... 25 
34x4 36x31 4d Transport...... 35 
34x5 = 36x5d Transport. ..... {5 
38x7n «= 42x9n Transport. .... .69 
36x5 36x6d ransport...... rk) 
36x69 40x6d | Se 
34x5n 34x5n ae Cc 
34x5n 34x7 | eee D 

ea F 
tue ng Neen AA 

om _— B||Triangle. . A 
3/35x5 35x5 B/|Triangle....... Cc 
36x314k 36x5k ..|| Triangle... .... B 
36x4 36x4d W)|Twin City...B.W 
36x5 36x5d W/)\Twin City... AW. 
36x5 40x6d W/||STwin City.....B 
36x4 36x7 W//STwin City... .. A 
36x5 36x5d W 

36x5 40x5d W 

36x5 40x6d W/|Ultimate....... A 
36x6 40x7d' W/)|Ultimate..... AJ 
34x4/4n 34x414n B/|Ultimate..... AJL 
34x31 34x7 W/|/Ultimate....... B 
36x4 6x8 W i 

36x6 40x12 W 

34x314 34x5 Ww 

34x5g «38x7n = WI 

36x4 36x7 W 

36x6n 40x8n W 

— —= ¥ 





*United States..U 
UnitedStates,NW 
United States...N 
United States.. .R 
United States...S 
United States...T 
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Velie... . 46 
Veteran. .... M** 
Veteran...... a 
Veteran...... a 
Veteran...... s** 

, See 29 
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4 \35x5n 38x7n 
36x4 36x8 
36x5 36x5d 
36x5 36x5d 
36x6 40x6d 
34x5n «= 36xfin 
34x4 36x6 
34x4 36x8 
3635  40x5d 
36x6 40x6d 
34x31q  34x4 
36x6n 34x4 
36x6n 40x&k 
33x5n 33x5n 
34x31¢k 31x5k 
36x4k  36x7k 
36x5 36x10 
36x6 40x12 


36x4k = 36xdck 
36x5k — 40xSik 


36x6 40x6d 
36x6 40x60 
36x6 40x7d 
34x41 6n 34x4) 40 
35x5n 35x5n 
34x314 34x5 
34x43 4x7 
34x4-34x7 
36x5 36x5id 


34x5n 34x5n 
36x3!4 36x5 
36x4 36x7 
36x5d = 36x5d 
36x4k  36x7k 
36: 
34x5 34x85 
36x3) 44 36x5 


36x4 =. 36x7 
@ |36x5 36x5d 
35x5n 35x5n 
34x3! 4k 31x5k 
36x4 36x7 


32x416n 32x4! in 
34x3!5k 34x4k~ 


, [36x32 ak 36x6k 


36x4k = 36x8k 


43 |86x4k  36x8k 


36x5k  36x12k 


§ 134x314 34x5 


9 |36x4 36x7 
36x4 5 
36x62 40x6d 


34x4)6m 34x4! on 
34x3! gk 34x6k 


36x4k =36x7k 
36x4k 36x7k 
36x6 40x8 
36x5 = 40x5u 
36x60 36x6 
363% 36x7 
4 136x314 36x6 
36x3: 36x6 
362314 36x6 
36x4 36x4d 
36x4 36x4d 


awry 36x8k 
40x12 


‘ rt gk 34x5k 


36x4k 36x7k 


% [36x5 36x5d 
36x6 40x6d 
34x5n 34x5n 
36x5 36x3! 3 


36x314k 36x5k 


i 36x40 36x4il 


36x5 36x5d 
36x36 4 §= 40x6d 
36x31¢k 36x5k 
35x5n = 35x5n 
% |36x4 36x7 
36x4 3627 
36x5 36210 


3ix4n 3ix4n 








oy 3 3 TIRES 
MODEL $A | Front Rear 
a 
coke dead » Hs ar } 4 ws ay 
Dtekanedl t14x5'4 |36x Gx 
Kleiber........ c 3 414x514 |36x5  36x5d 
— Rene vial DT its ot 3431 wy 
Keehler.......! M| 2!3 4 "351% |36x4 3627 
Seckte were —_ 39 4 x54 we =~ 
Pee 43 4'4x5'4 13 
Keshler Md. Trae 5 4x5 (36xt 36x 
De arndiens % 334x5 134x444 34x4 
Krebs... 24| 1 38¢x5 1 le 
Krebs.........45| 114 4x54 |36x4 0 -36x7 
Krebs... 75) 229 416x514 |36x4 = 36x8 
Krebs. . - 110) 3!3 419x5)4 |36x5 40x10 
;eampon iseee X-2 a Gx4)$ 3 — —- 
rrabee....... 344 
Larrabee... 3 Bene [3axaigk 34xbk 
abee.... 4'4x5'¢ |36x4 36x7 
Larrabee. ....K-5 414x514 |36x4 3038 
Larrabee. .... L-4 4'4x5!4 |36x5 36x5d 
bee...... 43436 '36x6 2 40x6d 
1'3 1!4x5'/ |36x4 366 
- 414x5\% |36x4 364d 
3 119x5!4 |36x4  36x5d 
4 11gx5!4 |36x5  36x6d 
5-6 134x6  |36x5  40x6d 
v4 (4x6 | (0x7 40x14 
R.) 14 t x5 [30x44 = 36x34 
in| 19 4 x5 [36x4 —- 36x344d 
2 4 x5 |36x4 36x4d 
| 20 4 x5 |36x4 36x4d 
‘| 214 4 x5 |36x4  36x4d 
2'4 4 x5 [36x4 36x4d 
3! 5 x6 [36x5 40x5d 
* 5 x6 [36x6 © 40x6d 
ial 74 8 x0 [scr d0erd 
Mack Trac....AB| 5 {x5 (30rh —-BGxdd 
Mack Trac... AC 5 16) [36x55 = 40x5d 
Mack Trac... .AC}I( 5 x6) [36x63 40x6d 
Mack Trac... .AC 5 x6) 0 6[36x6 3=— 40x12 
Mack Trae... .AC 5 5 x6 |36x7 = 40x7d 
*Mapleleaf. 334x514 |34x5n 36x6n 
Mapleleaf. . AAS 2 4 x5!4 [36x4 36x7 
Mapleleaf.. .BB**| 3 4'4x5!'9 |36x4 36x4d 
Mapleleaf. .CC** 4 4'9x5!9 |36x5 36x5d 
Mapleleaf. .DD**| 5 4'9x5!9 |36x6 40x6d 
Master....... Jw} 1!4 114x519 34x3! g 34x5 
Master....... JD} 1 444x5'4 |34x3!q 34x5 
Master.........2| 2 4Yox5'4 134x344 34x5 
Master........ W| 2!4 114x5!4 |34x4 =. 3x7 
Master....... DD}.2!4 4!4x5!9 |$4x4 6x7 
Master........ Aj 3!4 1'ox6 136x532 40x5d 
Ps coccaxd E| 3!3 1!4x6 /36x5 40x5d 
Master........ yy} 4 444x6 (36x53 d0x6d 
| ma wanes - . tsfu0'g we paw 
errr 34x6'9 [36x 
Mastertiec: DDT 6 2x51; 34x4 30x7 
Me Saat 1% 4 6x44 a aan 
enominee. ... . x nD x5n 
iaeneiae.. -HT|I-1!; 334x5 = (34x314 30x5 
Menominee....H| 1! 4 4 x5 36x31 4 36x5 
Menominee. . 2-2 4 x6 [36x4 =. 6x8 
Menominee... .G} 3!4 414x6 [36x53 36x10 
enominee. . . J-3} 5 434x6 [36x69 40x12 
Moline........ 10} 1! 3'4x5[34x5n «=. 36 x6n 
Merced. BX i! 4 ‘ 3 30x34 3000 
Moreland.....EX| 2 a 36x4  30x7k 
oreland..... AX] 3 414x514 [36x5 = 36x10k 
Moreland..... RX 4°.{-6 36x6 40x6 
ee 201 334x514 |34x3k  34x4k 
Neck...” Quad: tisn5i$ [sous Sono 
GRRE 4x x: 
Nash. 3018, LWB|: rear B4x4k  34x7k 
Nash. Quad. LWB R$ ousk Sock 
Nash........5018) 2 geste 34x4k 34x7k 
‘Nelson. ......G2 ibgx5!4 |36x3!4 36x6 
‘Nelson....... 3 (Yex5'4 |36x4 36x7 
a x 
Netco........DK 36x7k 
36x8k 
36x7k 
34x5 
36x7 
36x8 
36x10 
36x5 
2 36x7 
i 3 
‘ 1g x 
Northwestern. .W 119 36x6 
Northwestern. Ws 214 f 36x8 
lorwalk..... 25E/ 1 34gx5 = [334x314 34x4 
Norwalk. .... 35E] 114 314x5 =—- [34x314 34x314d 
walk,35E.Spec] 119 334x5!4 |34x3 34x5 
Ogden........ A2} 1 rans 34x5n 34x5n 
Ogden......... D 4 rf 36x314 36x5 
Ogden......... E} 2 rey 36x4 36x 
8—Moreland Road Runner, 4—Nelson Le Moon. 


5—Twin City Four Wheel Drive. 
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e — a 
2H - 
my 23 Es & — z 3 Es TIRES 5 "AND. P > 3 m #4 TIRES E 
s S| &. 3S 2 
MODEL |< % £3 @|| + MODEL &| & £3 Rear %|| MOBEL | 8| Sf Front R 
4 dé | § i 4) ad | I fy ab | gb |e ne 
vetted in 
Vim...........30) 44] $1175 [3Y%¢x4 W||White......... 20] 2 $3250 |334x5! 36x7k Bl| Wichita. . QO} 4 3500 [414x614 
*Vim..........50/34-%4| 095 [4 B||White......... 40| 354 | 4200 |3%4x582"|: d0csdD||Wileors22-7An) 1. | i900 (gsfa5¢6 Boaik Soak W 
eeper sokoone i 32408 y ng aa ; po sane | 40x6d D/|Wilcox....... BB| 144} 2550 rhe 4x5 [36x4 36x5 WwW 
Im...s0cceee. 2 34x ite aslo e's 334x 34x5n ME... caves Dj 242 3000 ‘% 1 
ae 3 114x5 W|| White Hick. ...H 64 1375 13345 36x5 Wilcox RS E 314 3950 er sexe Boat dev 
White Hick.....K} 2 1675 | 4x5! 36x5 See Fi 5 4350 1573644 36x5 40x6d W 
Walker-JohnsonA| 2 334x5 W||Wichita........ K| 2 1875 Bax 4 6x3 36x4k “eee F} 144} 2270 |334x5 = |36x314  36x5 W 
Walker-JohnsonB| 3 2750 = |414x5! W|/Wichita....... M/ 1 2400 [334x514 tee 36x6k Wilson. ...... EA| 24 | 2825 [4'x5!¢ |36x4 36x7 W 
— banaue M 2% yong Hart . Wichita. ..... RXj 3 3200 1434x534 36x4k  36x8k MRS. s00 504 G} 344 | 3685 tgx5 4 36x5 36x5 WwW 
Disnvntons 5 6x Wilson......... H| 5 4520 |434x6 /36x6 = 40x6 2S W 
*Watson....... 1 1465a |354x5} : 5 - : 
aR | Lb Hoge ie Bete Wl eoxat, mmivn:—e—perel, C-chain, D—Douni |eca-alt,| Hid [Seb [than Shams 
Western....Wi'4| 1'3| 2 it x5! W Reduction, I—Internal Gear, W—Worm. Wisconsin aug: a2 7 4x5 35x5 36x6 W 
West 2] 2 33255 r—8 cyl. s—6 cyl. t—2 cyl.—all others are 4 cyl. || isconsm...... C) 2/2 | 2700 i x5$4 |36x6n 36x7_ WW 
= or -« hig tis | Sees oad é—dual tires. F F Wisconsin. .... D} 334 | 3000 |43¢x534 |36x6n 40x8 W 
en % 912 3950 diexé cost, n—pneumatic tires, a—price includes several ||Wisconsin...... E| 5 3500/4) 0x64 4 36x10 W 
a eee $d 4x items of equipment, b—price includes body. Wisconsin... ... F) 7 4000 {5 30% 36x6 36x12 W 
y yagags ¥3 = MS art . express truck or delivery wagon, **—Canadian ||Witt-Will...... Ni 132] 2450 334 36x3¥ek 36x5k W 
eee % 34x5% | Make.  trac—tractor. Witt-Will...... P| 244 2900 1ea5M 36x3)ok 36x7k W 
~ ifi e 
pecifications of Current Farm Tractor Models 
“ , 2 
ag “3 . 5 of ¥4 
TRADE e igs} 2 | 35 z3|| trape | £ | 8 |$3| & 3 mrape | & | g [esi & | 38 22 
‘ & 2 & ° § j =| Oe 3 
NAME = Zs] 3 te =|) NAME | 3 | [25] F Ps. naME | 3 |e i25| P| So | & les 
5 e S 5 og ~ 
Allis-Chal.G.P $250) 2 |feR. | 4 1 {IF dees 395] 4 1,K VW -514x5%4 
Alle-Chal. Ts a Be 3 |lPracktin...G] 18-301 #000] *2 {clam Gork| scillpoctenn“L| i228] foo] 4 lclm. | ae Selene | 3 
Allis-Chalm. . 1885 4 Own 4-43 -4)|Franklin. ...C} 18-30] 3350] *2 |Clim. Gor K Pioneer.....G 4 /Own 4-51x6 GK,D 4 
itwen "2% po 4 ~ : ? . Feeatlin.. G 18; 30 4350 2 a. G 3 K Fleneer 4/Own | 4-7 x8 |Gas. | 10 
wer Rs canvet 2-20) ...3 ord. 1 PI ...A} 15-30} 1295] 4 ‘ -4! } 3- 
Ark « 1395 On a5 nie easteee a oa ; — Gk lowman 15 1295 Buda | 4-41¢x6  |G,K 3 
f 5 wo 
at ; Ae Reliable... .. 10-29 $90} 4 [Own | 2-6 x7 |Ker. 2 
po eet hi on Bb mat be 4 ||Grain Belt,...A) 13-36] 2159 4 |Wauk. (|G or K ex 12-25] 1600] 4 |Wauk | 4-434x58,|GorK| 3 
i rt a . 4900] 4 lOwn | 4-7 ere 20-36) 1975) 3 \Wauk. 4\Gas. Russell....... 12-24] 1500) 4 JOwn 4-415x534 1G or K} 2-3 
comene b. 1250] 4 |fere. | 4-4 a||Gray.........] 22-44) 2165] 3 |Wauk. 14 |Gas. Russell 15-30} 2200} 4 Own | 4-5 x6!6/Gor K] 3-4 
Reety SR.Cul ww Sa jee 4-3 Gt. Western St} 20-30) 1950) 4 |Beav. K Russell ..| 20-35} 3000} 4 [Own 4-5! 6x7 “IGorK] 4-5 
ee Cult -€ : 3 lOws 63 Russell.......| 30-60] 5000} 4 [Own | 4-8 x10 [G or K{8-10 
Avery....... B 4 |Own | 4-3 Hart-Parr. .20 765} 4 JOwn a KK.D. 2 
Avery......- C 4\Own | 6-3 Hart-Parr . .30 895) 4 JOwn "TKD 3 ||Samson....M| ....| 445) 4 |Own | 4-4 x5!3/G,K 2 
ee re 4 {Own | 2-514 tHart-Parr..... wees | 1695) 4 Own K.D. | .. ||Sandusky,...J]} 10-20) 1250] 4 JOwn | 4-444x5'4/G,K,D} 2 
Avery........ 4 {Own | 4-4! Heider. ... .D| 9-16) 870) 4 |Wauk 4\G,K | 2 |/Sandusky...E) 15-35) 1750) 4 |Own | 4-5 x6'9/G,K,D} 4 
pata «ioe 1a Heider. .....C] 12-20] 995] 4 |\Wauk 10.K 3 ||Shelby...... 150, 3 |B&S | 1-24x241G "| .. 
Avery........ 4 ]Own | 2-614 Heider ...Cult} 5-10) 800) 4 |Ielt. 9}Gas, 1 ||Shelby...... D} 15-30) ....] 4 |Beav. | 4-43¢x6 |G,K 3 
Avery........ 4/Own | 4-4 Huber Light 4.) 12-25) 985) 4 |Wauk Ale or Kk} 3 ||/Shelby......C} 9-18) ....) 4 |Wa 4-33¢x544|CGior kK] 2 
oe alown | 4.8! Huber Super 4] 15-30] 1885] 4 |Midw Gas | 3 ||Steady Pall ..| 12-21] i485] 4 |Own | 4-4 x5 [Gas. 
A 4 }0 4-6 ‘ 
Oe ee wn ~ 
Avery........ 4 /]Own | 4-73 IMlinois, .....C| 15-30 4 (Clim. $tG,K 4 ||Tioga. .2] 18-32) ....] 4 [Wise 4-415x6 |Gas 3-4 
Indiana.....F} 5-10] 665] 2 |LelR. lGas, |t-2 ||ToroCultivator| 6 | 750] 3 [fe | 4-34¢xd!sldas, | 2 
sania me International .| 8-16} +670] 4 |Own GAGD| 2 ||ToreTractor'22| 6-10] 495] 3 |LeR | 4-B¢¢x435|Gas | 2 
— Mule._F “9 Midw {nternatl.Titan 10-20) +709) 4 JOwn 1K,D] 3 ||/Townsend....| 10-20) 800) 2 |Own | 4-6'4x7 |Ker. | 2-3 
tBates MuleG *> |Midw International. .| 15-30} 1750} 4 |Own 1K,D| 4 ||/Townsend....| 15-30) 1350} 2 |Own 4-7 x8 |Ker. | 3-4 
' 4950! *2 |Ste ———. sat oo 2500 3 Own ‘oer ne 7 
anon 2401 4 lOws J-T........M] 25-40] 3000] *2 |Clim. GK ractionMotor| 40-50)... were | S-3igxd  |(ing. | 4- 
es i) tie | eee cee ane ieee fe oe | eee 
_ a rundaar. .. 25-40) 3750) * u = Haid 
aa ‘ : . ‘ ‘sas ; Lett | 4 {Kinkade 1} 190 Own Gas. _ — _- nee an a 1203} 4 Sen ‘ 4-414x6 (ie 3 
Boring “i921 1850] 3 |Wauk La Crosse.....] 12-24 985] 2 |Own K Fann Gao’: 7:] 40-85] 47601 a lowe | acvsao lak ie1o 
in skx cove) 4 [Own Lauson......5| 12-25] 1295] 4 |Midw. Gas. a. ee Se ee 
Lauson..... 21] 15-30) 1675 Beav. Gor K} 3-4]|y : lq 
, nele Sam C20} 12-20) 1995) 4 |Weid. | 4-4 x5!4/G 2-3 
; Lauson wee | 15-30 Beav. K Pitas Ve 
Copital....... 1000] 2 [Own t ° r -1Uncle Sam B19} 20-30} 1985) 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 |Gor K]| 3-4 
ane fw Leader yee Bi 12-18 A Own GED UneleSamD21| 20-30] 1805] 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 [Cor K| 3-4 
a. seaneon me ee : fLeader.. CF wa 18-35 9150 CG oy iG. K oad ‘ ‘én 30 Fe ; — HEE ort , MY : 
ase. 4 JOwn 3-41]; H4J| 40- | 45 Cont “lGi tilitor. .. 2} 1-3)om)4 
sree ada 4 lOw: 4-5 |Linn. -... 40 00 vont 2)Gas 
sa 4 lOwn pee ac an Oe 4 4) Gas Wallis...... K| 15-25] ....] 4 JOwn | 4-444x53,/G,K | 3 
Caterpillar T3s 122 3 |Irittle Giant,.A} 26-35] 3300] 4 [Own IK nn Be BE lB wg Ker. ; 
ene i0T| 4 mo na : oe owt @4 = 4|Gas. Whitney ...-D| 9-18] 595] 4 |Own. 3516061 sIGae 
jaae...... 345] 2 [N Way 1 ||Lombard. 5300} °2 | Wise. Gas. Wichita... ..T] 15-30] 2000] 4 |Beav. | 4-4!4x6 ]G,IC,D] 3-4 
Chicago... .40| 9500! 4 \Own 4 : Wisconsin. . .E|} 16-30} 1850) 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x644/\GorK] 3 
Gan...... FE 595) *2 JOwn 9 agg oa - : mre 18 74)Gas. . ane. a 2050) 4 |Wauk | 4-5 x6'yiGork] 4 
Cletrac.....W 1345] *2 |O 2-3||Minne.. . 2-2 wn tor isconsin,. . 0} 2550} 4 (Clim. | 4-5!3x7 |Gor K/ 4-6 
; SEE ES he 
inne. Med.D} 2 50) wn tor ba. ...12-20) 12-20} 2400} *2 | Wisc. | 4-413x634/G,K,D, 3 
Dakota......4) 15-27] 1500] 3 Dem, 3 ||MinneHeavyD] 35-70] 3859| 4 [Own Gor K| 8-9||Yuba....15-25] 15-25| 2750 *2 |Wise. | 4-4!4x6 |GK°D] .. 
_ xenon A 2 2500} 4 |Buda 4 |/Mohawk .1922} 8-16) 650) 2 |Light aICorG Yuba. ...29-35} 20-35) 3000} *2 |Wisc. | 4-534x7 |G,K,D) 4 
| ae Di} 2 2380 4 {Cont. 3 ||Moline Univ D| 9-18] 650) 2 |Own Gas. Yuba... .25-40) 25-40} 4250) *2 |Wisc. | 4-53¢x7 |G,K.D} .. 
aa me 2 = 4 — : ‘Mone Orch.. A sad 2 _ dak n tYuba........| 25-40) 4750) *2 |Yuba | 4-5!jx7 [BD we 
rs is lonarch.... 2 |Beav. .K, \ 
Motor Macult, 195} 2 |Own $|Gas. eee 12-25 4 |Buda |'4-4'{x5!3iGorK| 3 
Eagle....... F 4 |Own NB 1] 3-6) 425 
ita aed - 5} 4 |Own Gas. 
Eagle ‘il 1 Os ~ Nichols-Shep. | 20-42] 2650) 4 |Own (ror K ABBREVIATIONS: G—Gasoline. K—Kerosene. D— 
se eeens Nichols Shep. | 25-50) 3000) 4 |Own Gor K Distillate. Plow capacity varies in relation to operating condis 
a) | me Nichols-Shep. | 35-70 3650 4 |Own 4iG or K tions. Figures are based on 14 in. plows. Mngine Make: Beav. 
pet... Bl 1s - i : ie. Nilson Senior..} 20-40) 1975} 5 |Wauk 4IG I | ——-. eg ee Stratt > pe ae . Cont. 
lim. | —Continental. om.—Domas = Evin.—Evinrude. erc.— 
Se ly ...-P 4 Buda Oil Pull..... K} 12-20 4 |Own K,D Hercules. TeR.—IeRoy. Midw.— Midwest. Nway.—New 
pated sive we : — ro aa sale . ae pata ‘ rein ssi K.D be A Le Fag gh _ -—Stearn-. Pas rae, 
a ita ee , il Pull .... -40| ....] . 4 |Own ‘ eid. —Weidlely is.— Wisconsin. *—Crawler tvpe 
Fitch. . 4 Drive 1850} 4 |Clim. Oil Pull... .. E| 30-60) ....| 4 [Own K,D others are wheel type. tPriee includes plows §Track Run- ° 














































































































ner, tIndustrial Tractor. §Garden Tractur. **Steam Tractor 
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Walker Jump Jack 
—QOne Stroke Lifts the Car 


If your garage is minus a Walker Jump Jack, make that 
“minus” a “plus” while you’re thinking about it. It will 
mean a lot of dollar “plusses” for you later on, represented 
by time saved in changing tires and increased revenue 
from handling more work than would otherwise be 
possible. Put a Walker Jump Jack on your garage 
staff today. 


Here is a Jack that has smashed all records for fast car 
lifting. It’s an animated crow bar. Just shove it under 
the axle, pull the chain which releases the spring-jump 
lifting rack, pry down on the 6-ft. handle and the car is up! 
One stroke of the handle does the trick. It’s almost 
an instantaneous, automatic action. One man can lift a 


ton load without more than half trying—and he doesn’t 
have to be a Jack Dempsey, either. Changing tires be- 
comes a quick, easy job. With the help of a Jump Jack a 
man can change two tires in the same length of time as 
hi » 
Dependable in 
Talk with your jobber’s salesman about Jump Jack. 


he could change one by the ordinary method. 
’ ”" 
F mer 9enNC1eS He will give you the full facts. 





Walker Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1001 
Racine gs Wisconsin 


The Worlds Most Complete Line of Automotive Jacks 
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En- | Cylinders 2- 5- 7- En- ylinders 2- 5- 7- 
NAME AND MODEL i. oy WB | Tires | Pass. | Pass. | Pass. | Coupe| Sedan|} NAME AND MODEL Fag .~ a WB | Tires | Pass. | Pass. | Pass. | Coupe/ Sedan 
e troke , e e 
EP TEE FIG-B. .| 4-314x5 114 |32x4 |$1295 |$1295 $2295 PTET ere Own. .| 8-334x5 136 |33x5 |$3800 |b3800 |$3800 |$4400 |$4700- 
OK, cincincs been seeue LIH-S...| 6-344x5 | 117 |32x4 | 2260 | 2260 3680 || Locomobile.......... 48|Own. .| 6-449x5)4| 142 [85x5 | .... |b7600 | 7600 |10500 |11000 
SE Re C\Cont..} 6-354x514} 123. |33x4}4| 2075 | 2975] .... 4500 . 
Ambassador,......... RjCont..| 6-354x534] 136 |33x5 | .... |b4500 [$4500 6500 || Maibohm............ BiOwn. .| 6-344x414] 116 |32x4 | 1395 | 1395 |b1495 | 2165 | 2165 
American......... H-S...| 6-314x5 | 127 |33x414/b1885 | 1785 | 1850 | .... | 2485 || Marmon............. 34/Own. .| 6-334x5%4| 186 [32x414/ 3385 |b3165 | 3105 | 3025 | 4385 
Anderson. . .Aluminum 6|Cont..| 6-344x44| 114 |32x4 PS, 3 aS ee ES es: Own. .| 4-354x44| 109 |31ix4 885 eee | 1235 | 1885 
Anderson...... Series 40)Cont..| 6-344x4)4) 120 |33x4 2195 | 1650 | 1795 |$2450 | 2550 MeFarlan.......... 1922/Own. .| 6-444x6 140 |33x5 6300 |b6300 | 6300 | 7500 | 7500 
Apperson........ 8-21-S Own. .} 8-314x5 130 |34x414} .... | 2620 | 2645 } 3625 | 3695 Mercer......... ies 5|Own. .| 4-334x634] 132 |32x414]} 3950 |b3950 |c3950 | 4850 | 5250 
ee 6-51/Cont.. | 6-334x414/ 121 j32x4 1575 | 1475 | .... | 2275 | 2345 Seer Te Cont..| 6-344x4)4] 119 [32x4 kt | ay Se are 
RRS 6-51|Cont..| 6-334x414| 121 |32x414] .... [n1905 | 1545 | .... | .... |] Mitehell........... F-50/Own. .| 6-3 120 |33x4 |a1590 | 1590 |b1690n|b2050 | 2275 
Mitchell........... F-50/Own. .| 6-3 127 |32x4 ice Keel wees. B oices 
A PEE Cont..} 6-314x414| 121 |32x4 1800 | 1800 2400 | 2500 Monroe........ 1922-S-9|Own. .| 4-314x4 115 |32x3%4} 950 RP Le 
7 eer 4-32)H-S...| 4-344x5 | 114 |[31x4 | 1095 | 1095 ee ee ee 6-40|Cont..| 6-344x444] 115 |31x4 ee oe ae. 
” Peer 6-50)H-S...] 6-344x5 | 124 |32x4 | 1545 | 1545 vane A cain DL cae be aaaaee 6-58/Cont..| 6-33¢x414} 128 |33x414) 1785 | 1785 | 1785 | 2785 | 2785 
Biddle......... Bi & B5|Buda..| 4-334x514] 121 [32x4 } 2950 |b2950 3950 | 3950 
ee Own..| 44 x5%| 125 [832x414] 5000 | 5000 | .... | .... | 7000 
Buick. .1922-34-5-6-7-38|Own. .| 4-334x434| 109 |3ix4 865 885 ju 725 | 1175 tro a 691-96-97|Own. .| 6-314x5 121 |33x4 1210 | 1240 |b1395n} .... | .... 
1325e}} Nash......... 692-94-95)Own. .| 6-344x5 127 34x44] .... ] ... 1390 |b1890 | 2190 
Buick. . . .1922-41-4-5-47/Own. .| 6-334x414] 118 |33x4t } 1175 ) 1195 } u975 } 1935e) 1985 Nash Four......... 41-4/Own. .| 4-334x5 112 x4 915 935 | .... |fal385)/1545 
Buick . 1922-48-9-50-4-55/Own. .| 6-33¢x414| 124 [34x4}4/n1625v/n1675v| 1435 | 1895 | 2195 1195k} \1275k 
a BB|Own. .| 6-314x514] 130 |32x414)a2475 |b2475 | 2375 |b37°5 | 3825 
Own. .| 8-314x514] 132 [33x5 3100 | 3150 | 3150 |b3875 | 4100 ER cinée.nin ie alee 3C/Cont..| 6-3 aust? 128 |32x444/ 2500 |b2500 |c2600 | ... 3500 
Cont..| 6-334x414| 122 |32x414/ 1750 | 1790 | .... | 2550 | 2690 TA: sons 60 ataaall D/Bea.. .| 6-314x514| 128 [32x414/ 3000 |b3100 |c3200 £500 
Cont..}| 6-354x544| 129 [834x414] .... | 2200 | 2250 | 2850 | 3250 || Norwalk........ 430-KSiLyc...| 4-344x5 | 116 [32x3%4) .... | 1085] .... ae 
_— : esheets 117 —~ 1185 | 1185 a 1595 | 2205 
wn, . 4X 122 x joee Ania We Ease B bsea 
i pen. : HH a 123 We en wo = meas = rey 6-44/Own, .| 6-244x434] 115 [82x4 975 { a4 b1165n ih 1545 
wn. .| 4-344x 102 u ei u ll 
k680 Ogren...... 6 T D Luxe/Cont..| 6-354x514| 134 |33x5 [b3750 | 3750 | 3 4500 | 4800 
Own. .| 4-3}4x514] 110 |33x4 865 885 | .... | 1325 | 1395 smobile........ 43 A\Own.. 4-3t4x5 74 115 |32x4 1145 | 1145 |b1265 | 1645 | 1705 
Own..| 6-3 x41] 112 [32x4 1085 | 1095 [n1260 | 1495 | 1585 Oldsmobile. ......... Own. .| 8-274x434| 122 [338x414] .... [b1735 | 1735 | .... | 2635 
Nort..| 8-314x414| 12734|33x5 | 2685 |b2685n| 2685 |b3385 | 3685 || Oldsmobile.......... 47\Own. .| 8-274x44| 115 |32x4 | 1595 | 1595 |b1505 | 2145 | 2205 
X om Hany, 4 — <= — b1475n|b1925 poe eS 4)Own. .| 4-33¢x4 100 [30x314; 550} 550] .... 850 805 
ont.. x44} 11 x wag Pet 
53|Cont.. | 6-314x514| 125 |33x4}4] .... | 1985 | 2085 2985 || Packard...... Single-Six|Own. .| 6-334x5 | 126 |33x414/ 2485 | 2485 |u2250 | 3175 | 3275 
Cont..] 6-354x514} 12214/32x4 | 3000 | 3000 | 3000 4500 || Packard......Single-Six|Own. .| 6-33¢x5 | 133 [383x414] .... |u2350 | 2685 | .... | 3525 
Cont..| 6-354x544| 135 |88x5 | .... [n3500].... seec: Ht coast Twin-Six}Own. .]12-3 x5 | 136 |85x5 | 3850 | 3850 | 3850 | 5240 | 5/00 
TOD, «0 sconescael 6-44/Own..| 6-314x5 | 119 [82x4 | 1465 | 1465 |u1290 | 1995 | 2245 
Own... 8-314x514 132 |33x5 |a4350 |b4350 | 4350 | 5250 | 6000 || Paige............. 6-66/Cont..| 6-334x5 | 131 |33x414/a2495 [n2245 | 2195 | 3100 | 3155 
Cont..| 6-34x44| 114 |8ix4 me (lk ee ees Cont.. | 6-334x444| 120 [832x434] .... | 1890 | 1425 | 2305 | 2395 
i Cont..} 6-33¢x4¥4} 120 |32x4 1595 | 1595 |b1695 | 2095 7|Own. .| 8-334x5 128 |33x5 co 2 'b3400 | 3200 
Dixie Flyer...... H-S-70)H-S.. .| 4-314x5 112 /32x4 1175 | 1175 |b1295 | 1545 Own..| 6-4 x5 138 |33x5 5250 |b5250 | 5250 | 6800 | 7000 
Dodge Brothers. ....... Own. .| 4-374x414] 114 [32x4 850 | 880] .... | 980h H-S...| 6-344x5 | 126 [32x414/ 2050 | 2000 | 2050 | 2950 | 3000 
SS See 6-80)/Own..| 6-4 x5 | 132 |33x5 | .... |b3900 | 3950 | 4985b Own..| 6-33¢x514] 12634|/33x5 | 3150 |b3100 | 3250 | 4300 | 5100 
PE. oc skbexntaee 19-14| D-Ly..| 4-314x5 108 {3x4 885 ee oA 1 Falls. .| 6-31¢x414| 117 |32x4 1095 | 1095 | .... | 1750 | 1825 
ECCT oases Own. .| 4254x414] 104 [380x314] 1275 | 1275 | .... | .... 
Duesenberg. . .Straight 8)Own..| 8-2%x5 | 134 |33x5 | 6500 | 6500 | 6750 | 7800 | 7800 || R & V Knight........ R/Own. .} 4-384x5 | 116 |32x4 | .... | 1665] .... | 2385 | 2475 
PE: .:sbceebski AjOwn. .| 4-344x51%] 124 [32x44 3000 | 3200 | .... | 3800 | 4000 || R & V Knight.......... JiOwn, .| 6-314x414] 127 132x414) 2475 |b2475 | 2475 | 3015 | 3105 
OS eae A-22|Cont..| 4-374x444| 109 |31x4 | n890 | 890 1365 | 1365 || Reo Series..... T6 & U6/Own. + 120 |33x4 | 1595 |nl645 | 1485 |b2355 | 2435 
Durant...........- B-22) Anst. .| 6-344x4)4| 12314|32x4}4| 1600 | 1650 2250 | 2400 || ReVere.............. C|Dues..| 4-444x6 | 131 |32x434| 3200 | 3200 | 3200} .... | 4000 
Rickenbacker......... AlOwn. .| 6-344x434| 117 |32x4 .... | 1485 |] .... | 1885 | 1985 
Diba vbbeneesaseueel 40/Own. .| 4-3..x534] 112 [32x4 1485 | 1095 950u/b1395 | 1795 PT .cocedae 6-54-E/Cont..| 6-314x5 128 |32x414] 2850 |b2585 | 2785 | 3850 | 3850 
+ sssesnenseke K-4/Lyc...] 4-314x5 | 118 |33x4 | 1095 | 1095 [n1095 | 1345 | .... || Roamer......... 4-75-E| Dues. . 4sex6 128 |32x4%9| 3985 85 |b3750n| .... |b4650 
SEOEE. sc seenqannead 7-R\Cont..| 6-344x4%4| 118 |33x4 | 1395 | 1395 jn1395 | 2065 | 2165 || Rolls-Royce............ Own. .| 6414x484] 14314)33x5 Ss ee eee Pee 
OF eee K-1| Falls. . toene 108% <r 1345 on b1345 a — 
) eee eee eee wn. .| 4-39@x 10814) 52x evce eeee 
{1508k eer ee 125)Own. .| 4-344x5 | 112 [32x4 | 1195 | 1195 1795 | 1795 
‘ Sayers Six,......... DP|Cont..| 6-344x414] 118 |83x4 | 1645 | 1645 2645 | 2645 
Ford. se teeeeeeececere Ti|Own. .| 4-334x4 | 100 |30x314/ 1319 | 5848 | u285 | 580] 645 a 2 & 0-2) Lyc...| 4-344x5 | 108 |30x3 875 | 875 eer. eer 
| ey 9-B/Own. .| 6-3144x4 | 115 [32x4 | 1900 | 1950 |u1750 | 2750 | 2850 || Seneca......... & SiiLyc...| 4-344x5 | 112 [31x4 | 1095 | 1005 a, Pee 
Re Supr..| 4-3%4x5 | 114 |32x4 980 | 980 | .... | 1685 | 1685 
Gardner....... T-R & GiLyc...| 4-314x5 112 |32x4 895 895 1095k tees EEE 98)Own. .| 8-3344x5 127 |34x414) 2150 2500 | 2750 | 3200 
OOS eee Own..} 2-4 x5 130 |32x414] 2700 | 2700 | 2700 | 3775 | 3950 
eer e Own. .| 6-314x414/ 116 [32x4 1385 | 1385 1895 | 1945 Stanwood Six.......... Cont..| 6-314x414] 118 [33x4 1765 | 1765 | .... | 2750] .... 
Nscnterscavenssses Own. .| 4-35¢x4 | 100 [830x314] .... | 490 —S Fleer Cont..| 4-31%x414| 102 |30x314} 1319 | 8348 | u285 | 580] 645 
r : Stearns-Knight....SKL4|Own. .| 4-334x554] 125 |34x414] 2250 | 2250 | 2450 | 3150 | 3450 
is 2a Series 3|Weid..| 4-354x514| 120 |32x414] 2475 | 2475 3250 | 3475 Stearns-Knight........6)Own. .| 6-33¢x5 130 |34x414/ 2700 | 2700 | 2850 350 | 3700 
PI. <ssrsesesend 4)Own. . 3 115 |32x4 1095 | 10095 | .... | 1990 | 2085 er. 99/Own. .| 6-314x4 122 |33x4 iy 1575 |b1595 |c1625 | 2450 | 2550 
Halladay. . no seeeeeecs 6)Own. .| 6-34%x5 | 115 |32x4 | 1595 | 1595 | .... | 2295 | 2395 || Stevens-Duryea....... ElOwn. .| 6-43%x514] 138 |35x5 | 7250 |b6900 | 6800 |u5600 /b8900 
Handley-Knight........ Own. .| 4-444x414] 125 [32x414] .... | .... | 2650 | 3450 | 3450 || Studebaker... Light Six}Own. .| 6-344x414| 112 [32x4 975 | 975 | u785 | 1225 | 1550 
H | 6-34ex44] 114 [3lx4 | .... | 905] .... | .... | .... |] Studebaker. . ial Six'Own. .| 6-314x5 | 119 |32x4 | 1250 | 1275 |b1275 | 1875 | 2050 
6-334x414| 121 |32x4 | 1595 | 1595 | 1795 |b2475 | 2585 || Stud MP. cauw Big Six|Own. .| 6-374x5 | 126 |33x414|u1300 | 1650 |n1785 | 2275 | 2475 
4-3l4x5 115 |32x4 .... | 1345 |b1345 | 1950 | 1950 OR Own. .| 4-434x6 130 |32x414| 2450 |b2790 }c2640 | 3490 | 4450 
Soret] peta at Ps 9 a | 
14x 21 2x46 9. al ! 39: 
6-314xt14| 126 [34x44] .... |b2500 | 2500 |b3300 | 3600 || Templar.......... A-445|Own. .| 4-334x514| 118 |32x4 | 2025 | 2125 |b2175 | 2650 | 2785 
6-3'4x5 | 126 [384x414 1645 | 1695 | 2570 irene Tulsa...........E-1-2-3/H-S...] 4-314x5 | 117 [33x4 | 1175 | 1175] .... | .... | ---- 
6-334x414] 120 |32x4 1305 | 1305 | .... | .... | 2208 | errr 48/Cont..| 6-334x414] 115 |32x4 1585 | 1585 |b1800 | 2485 | 2485 
-| 4-3144x514] 112 |82x4 | 1150 | 1150 |u1025 |{1635 | 1785 || Velie................ 34/Falls. . 6-30¢x4ie 112 |32x314| 1235 | 1235 | .... | 1750 | 2085 
1335k 58}Own. .| 6-344x434] 115 |32x4 | 1275 | 1275 2185 | 2185 
-| 6-314 x414] 121 |32x414) .... | 1485 |[b1685 | 2985 | 2985 
-| 6-34 x5 | 112 [8lx4 | 2995 | 995 | .... [b1445 | 1465 || Washington.......... C\Cont..| 6-334x444| 120 |[32x4 1705 | .....1-... | 2S 
6-3 9x43] 120 |32x4 1895 | 1795 2785 | 2785 Ls 000006008 C-48)Cont..| 6-344x544| 125 |32x444 ..e. | 1800] .... | 2890 
Westcott.......... -44|Cont..| 6-314x414| 120 |32x4 .... | 1690 |n1890 | .... | 2690 
4-334x5 111 /32x314] .... .—l 1450 Wills Sainte Claire..A-68|Own. .| 8-314 x4. 121 |32x414) 2475 | 2475 | .... | 3275 3475 
4-3l4x4l4] 118 |32x4 af | 4 Prey 2175 Willys-Knight........ Own. .| 4-35¢x414/ 118 /32x4 1350 | 1375 | .... | 1875 | 2095 
8-3 x54| 130 |32x4%4| 5000 | 5 5250 ee 40|Own. .| 6-334x514| 132 |35x5 | 3400 |n3600 | 3400 |b4450 | 4550 
Sati iat Geta.ims | ts PHS hse | 
a X079 2X4 5Oinee 3 « 
84414 a—3-passenger,! b—4-passenger. c—6-passenger. n—Sport. h—All Metal Type. k—Soft Top 
6-334x414| 121 |33x4 | 1690 } 1690 | 1690 | 2750 | 2890 Type > —08 ss Price. PH 7 without starter and demountable rims Pree “ ow — 
LaFayette............. Own. .| 8-31/x5 39 |33x5 9 mountable rims $414. s—Price without starter and demountable rims. Price with starter a 
SLs nchedsecdal 999/Own... Hes brio 13 329x414 $500 oe 3500 3500 3500 demountable rims $443. t—Model 47-34x44 Tires. v—Tire Sizes 32x4}4. e—Touring Sedan. 
Lexington. .......... 23) Anst. .| 6-344x414| 128 |32x414| 1695 |{1695 | 1795 [b2345 | 2545 Engine Make: Anst—Ansted. Bea—Beaver. Cont—Continental. Curt—Curtis. D.iy— 
\2045n Dort Lycoming. G-B—Grey Beal. H-S—Herschell-Spillman. Lyc—Lycoming. Nort—North- 
Liberty .10-D)/Own 6-324x5 117 |32x4 1575 | 1395 |"1575n) (Fo05k 2245 way. Roch—Rochester. Rut—Rutenberg. Supr—Supreme. Weid—Weidely. Wisc—Wisconsir 
mee 1605) =—s 








